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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


Third Season of | 
CHRISTMAS THEATRE LECTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE| | 
at Wyndham’s Theatre on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 3 p.m. 


December 28. PAUL ROGERS and ROSALIND BOXALL on “From Start 
to Finish’—The Bottom-Titania scenes built up from first 
reading to performance. 


Introduced by Margaret Leighton 
December 30. LAURENCE PAYNE on “Stage Fights” — demonstrated with 
a sparring partner. 
Introduced by The Viscount Duncannon 

January 4. STEPHEN JACK on “Make-up”. 
Introduced by Athene Seyler : 
| 
: 





January 6. MARGARET RAWLINGS in “Acting Shakespeare and Shaw”, 
with John Stuart, Henzie Raeburn and E. Martin Browne. 


Introduced by Eric Portman 


In conjunction with the above 


the Staff Tutors of the B.D.L. Training Department, under 
the direction of Miss Frances Mackenzie, M.A., will hold 


CLASSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
in the Practice Theatre, 9 Fitzroy Square, at 10.15 a.m. 
December 28. “Acting with your Body.” “Acting with your Voice.” 
30. “Costume for Actors.” 
January 4. “Acting Without Speech.” “‘Make-up for Character.” 
6. “Acting With Music.” 
All the Classes will include acted scenes. 








The cost of the whole course of Lectures and Classes will be 22s. 6d. (Special fee for B.D.L. 
members, £1.) For full details and prices of single events apply to the Secretary, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. Telephone: EUSton 2666. 
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The Junior Drama Library 

































THE KING WHO TOOK SUNSHINE James Reeves 2s. 64. 
A Comedy in Two Acts. 
TREASURE ISLAND Malcolm Morgan 2s. 6d. 


An adventure for children to act. Based on R. L. Stevenson’s story. 
Small cast, simple set. 





Many new Junior Drama Library plays are now in preparation 


ST. CHAD OF THE SEVEN WELLS Leo Lehman 


PLE 
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* The Drama Library 
first 








MAN’S ESTATE (Sr. RicHArD) Robert Gittings 
These two plays, in one volume, **Two Saints’ Plays,”’ will 4s. 6d. 
a appeal particularly to Church Drama Groups and Schools. 
with EMMANUEL “The perfect Nativity Play” James Forsyth 3s. 6d. 
: THE SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 5s. Od. 
° BERNARD SHAW IN HEAvEN A delightful comedy, by H. F. Rubinstein 
VIGIL A strange and eerie play, by Emlyn Williams 


PORT AND A PISTOL 
A pocket drama from Nightmare Abbey, by Hubert Nicholson 
THE Devit’s GRANDSON A variety artist’s story, by Kenneth Lillington 
Ww’, SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR Luigi Pirandello 5s. Od. 
Translated and Introduced by Frederick May. The version recently 
played with such success at the Arts and St. James’s theatres. 














TRESPASS ‘A Ghost Story” Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 
SPRING, 1600 Emlyn Williams 4s. 6d. 
LETTER FROM PARIS Dodie Smith 4s. 6d. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 4s. Od. 
With an Introduction by Sir John Gielgud. 
NOAH Andre Obey 3s. 6d. 
4 With an Introduction by Michel St. Denis. 
sii THE SNOW QUEEN Suria Magito and Rudolf Weil 4s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by Michel St. Denis. 
TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 4s. Od. 
THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR Nikolai Gogol 4s. 6d. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY Ivan Turgenev 4s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by Michael Redgrave. 
TIME AND THE CONWAYS J. B. Priestley 3. 6d. 
With an Introduction by rene Hentschel. 
THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS Edited by John Allen 4s. 6d. 
LIKE STARS APPEARING Viscount Duncannon 5s. Od. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 6s. Od. 
A List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the Publishers 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 








NOW PUBLISHED 


The 1954—5 edition 
THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


If you are looking for a play to fit the cast you have 
available, or to suit any other special requirement, THE GUIDE 


will help you. 


There are more than two thousand five hundred one- and 
three-act Plays, Revue Sketches and Pantomimes listed. Each has 


a full synopsis and particulars of the characters, settings and period. 


The classified index enables plays to be found to meet any 
requirements of cast, type, or special interest. Plays and sketches 


are indexed also under their authors. 
Price 2s. 10d. including postage 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE. This publication is the 
quarterly review that brings to you the latest news about all our 
new plays, and gives interesting information about plays to come. 
A copy of the publication will be sent post paid on receipt of 


application. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables : DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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JEWELLERY e@ CANDELABRA 

LORGNETTES @e WATCHES 

FOBS @ PERIOD AND MODERN 
PLATE, ETC., 


ON HIRE 
to the Professional & Amateur Stage 


Our specialist advice is always at your 
service and your enquiries will receive 
prompt attention 


ROBINSON 
G& BEST LTD. 


(formerly of Robinson Bros. Ltd.) 


129 Hammersmith Road 
(near Olympia) 


London, W.14 Fulham 9341 
CHO oon ot Cows ot COI oe ot Oe oc ot Ce 


FABRICS & FITTINGS 


STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 
OF ALL 









PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 





PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 833! 








EST. 1790 


L. & H. 


NATHAN 


for 


FINEST 
THEATRICAL 


COSTUMES 


NATHANWIGS 


for 


FINEST WIGS 


and 


MAKE-UP 


12 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


WHI.: 5245/6 & 1491 
































EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available:— 
WE MUST KILL TONI Tan Stuart Black 


Elegant comedy thriller from the Westminster Theatre, and an immediate success on 
radio and television. A play which is continuously alive with wit and invention. 3 m., 
2 f. One set. 5/- 


TREASURE ON PELICAN J. B. Priestley 
A handful of dubious adventurers are seeking treasure on a tropical island and as the 
curtain rises they have been successful. At this point the previously harmonious team- 
work gives place to jealous suspicions and intrigues as the undesirable sides of their 
natures come to the surface, bringing the play to an exciting climax in Mr. Priestley’s 
best Dangerous Corner form. 6 m., 3 f. 5/- 


THE NEST EGG Harold Brooke and ‘a Bannerman 


A new farcical comedy by the authors of Fit for Heroes. 6 m., 3 f. 


DOCTOR MORELLE Ernest Dudley a Arthur Watkyn 


Comedy thriller based on the well-known radio feature. 6 m., 3 f. 5/- 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE Oscar Wilde 


This brilliant satire, adapted by Paul Dehn, had a memorable and successful season at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, during Coronation year. 8 m., 7 f. 5/- 


MURDER MISTAKEN Janet Green 
Each fresh turn in this psychological thriller makes it more exciting. Very highly praised 
on its London production at the Vaudeville Theatre, Murder Mistaken is full of character 
sketches, dramatic and true to life. 2 m., 4 f. 5/- 

Note: This play is not fully released until Ist January, 1955, but may be performed in 
certain areas forthwith. Full particulars on application. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY Wynyard Browne 
A family play set in the living room of a Norfolk vicarage at Christmas time. Critics and 
public have joined in finding this play, which ran for over four hundred performances 
at the Duchess Theatre, London, distinguished, warm-hearted and wonderfully effective 
on the stage. 4 m., 4 f. 5/- 


THE SAME SKY Yvonne Mitchell 
A young girl falls in love with a boy during the urgent days of the last war but there 
are instinctive reactions from both their families against the marriage of these two who, 
however, risk parental wrath by marrying in secret. The families are united in the 
suffering which befalls the girl whose baby is born as news of its father’s death in 
action arrives. ‘“‘An admirable choice for amateur companies.”—The Amateur Stage. 
4 m., 3 f., 2 boys. 5/- 


WHO IS SYLVIA? Terence Rattigan 
The diplomat falls in love, down the years, with a series of girls whose faces remind 
him of his first love; and Who Is Sylvia? tells the story wittily and affectionately, with 
all its romantic alarums and excursions. Like every Rattigan play it is, above all, actable. 
6 m., 7 f. or 4 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5/- 


TO DOROTHY, A SON Roger MacDougall 
This delightful farcical comedy, which ran for over a year at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, with Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim and Yolande Donlan, turns on whether 
Dorothy’s son will be born in time to inherit a large fortune, or whether it will go to 
his father’s first wife—an American. The culminating crisis is witty and brilliantly 
contrived. 5 m., 3 f. or 3 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5/- 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON __ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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MORRIS ANGEL 


AND SONS LTD. 














THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


SINCE 1840 
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ONLY ADDRESS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.1 
Temple Bar 5678 (5 lines) 


Recent instances of mistaken identity make it necessary to bring to 
the notice of Amateur Societies, Drama Groups and our many 
| theatrical friends that we are not associated with any other firm or 
| company of a similar name. 











































THEATRE FURNISHINGS 
( A P Ek You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


OF DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


i | ISwi( | k for Theatres and Halls. 
Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Bexhill. De La Warr Pavilion. 
Birmingham. Hebrew Congregation Hall. 
Colchester Repertory Theatre. 

Dunoon. Burgh Hall. 

Glamorgan Education Authorities. 
Glasgow. W. D. & H. O. Wills. 

Mold. Modern Secondary School. 
Penzance. St. John’s Hall. 

Portsmouth. Technical School. 


= sdiptane ee 





. Write or ’phone to: 
tor BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 


SCENERY Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 

















ain FREE SAMPLE 


DRAPERY 














THROAT PASTILLES 








were produced for f 


CARUSO, the great Italian tenor, by 


Dr. Wm. Lloyd, F.R.C.S., who was his laryn- 


S U T T O N L A N E gologist for 15 years. Invaluable for relieving 


all Throat and Chest Complaints. From all 


CHISWICK, W .4 chemists, 1/8 per box. 


CHIswick 2828 Send 24d. stamp for Free Sample. 
VOCALZONE LTD. 
Dept. D, 120 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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STAGE— 
Equipment 





Draperies 


etc. 


| 

| 

| Revised Catalogue sent 

| post free on application 
to 


_WATTS & CORRY LTD 


305/317 OLDHAM ROAD 
MANCHESTER 10 
Collyhurst 2736 














IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 


Southwark’s New Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 











CITIZEN 
HOUSE 


LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 
@ Drama Library 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 




















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 





44 AMHURST ROAD 





Fa elatr Specials CS 


HACKNEY 


Telephone AMHerst 3171! 


* LONDON -: €E°8 











A Definite Advance in 


Spotlight Performance 


jor aor 
rt ro 


Not 
definite i 


all 
and Prices, but a Folder 
information will be sent FREE on 


Write to: 


present-day Spotlight Technique. 
Space does not permit us to feature 
its real advantages, 








“Revolutionary?” 
quite — but a 


mprovement in 














pone yo This New Lantern 
accrrang one for Sale or Hire 
request. ) 





MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


ELGar 804! (5 lines) 


Majorlon, Harles, London 








| BUY —don’t hire 


STAGE SCENERY. We supply Box Sets, 
Backcloths, in Hessian, Canvas or thick 
paper ANY SIZE REQUIRED, and are 
Specialists in Pantomime scenery. 
NEW BOX SETS, 14 pieces ... £50 
NEW BACKCLOTHS at &d. per sq. ft. 
Any scene painted to order. 


Write for quotation to 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Scenery Makers 
| MEADOW STUDIOS, BUSHEY, Herts 
Tel.: BUShey Heath 2914 








DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 





8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.1 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 




















THEATRE SEATS FAITH HOUSE 
FOR SALE WARDROBE LTD 


OVER 3,000 MAY BE INSPECTED PERIOD & 


IMMEDIATELY at our new London Store. MED 


Various types from 10/- complete O 4 
KINECHAIRS C BIBLICAL 
346/350 Brockley Road, S.E.4. 
Tel.: TIDeway 2165; PUTney 3366 7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 
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Scenic Colours and Sundries 


OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST 
IS NOW AVAILABLE containing 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry Materials for 
painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 





(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 











Over 30 YEARS WiG MAKERS AND SUPPLIERS TO THE OLD ViC-SADLERS WELLS ORGANISATION 
JUST ONE PROOF THAT YOU CAN PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
FOR HIRE OR PURCHASE OF WIGS WITH 
EVERY CONFIDENCE 


CONTACT 


“BERT 


46 Portnall Rd. London, W.9 Lad I7i7 


The Non-Combine Family Wig-Making Business that has been built up entirely by recommendation 
NO WIG TOO DIFFICULT—WE MAKE EVERY TYPE OF WIG 
HAIR LACE FRONT WIGS, FILM, ORDINARY THEATRICAL, ETC. 
HAVE YOU BOOKED US TO MAKE UP YOUR NEXT SHOW? 
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For 
(AN VAS STAGE SCENERY 
stocked in all 

widths and 

qualities. 
White Cotton Duck, Hessians—natural 
and coloured, Flax Scenic and Fine Linen 
Canvas. We can also make up Stage 
Cloths, etc., as required. 


RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD. 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Ave., 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telethone: TEM. 7521 








Are you Producing this Season 
; XN x 
MACBETH 
or any other Period Play requiring 
ARMS or ARMOUR 


Why not reduce production costs by 
Hiring at MODERATE RATES from 
THE STAGE ARMOURY 
(F. S, BUCKERIDGE) 

HOUNDS ROAD, CHIPPING SODBURY 
NEAR BRISTOL 
Special props for Plays or Pantomimes 
made to order for hire or sale 



















TELEPHONE : 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 







ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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* STAR x 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


SCENERY, STAGE CURTAINS, 
COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
HIRE AND SALE 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition, 4d. per sq. foot 
PANTOMIME SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
A SPECIALITY 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 

HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 

WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2765 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.1I 


EST. 1850 
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** SIMMONS suite. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 
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A perfect performance. . . 


demands perfect make-up. 

Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting 
and trying out make-up under all lighting 
conditions. 

Consult our experts for advice on every problem 
of make-up and the care of the skin. 
There is no charge for these services. An appoint- 
ment can be arranged by telephone or letter. 


I, ITCH NER MAKE-UP STUDIO 


44a CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 


Opposite the. London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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refuse 
all 
imitations 


All imitations are not so easily 
detected. A stage lantern, for 
instance, needs to be judged by 
results and not by looks or price 
alone. 

The appearance on the market from 
time to time of remarkably similar 
equipment to our own would suggest 
that competitors as well as customers 
think that our mirror spots, acting 
area and pageant lanterns are very 
much on the right lines. 

But it is a major error of judgment 
to doubt that the best is cheapest in 
the long run. With careful planning, 
a little of the best can go a long 
way, as is clearly demonstrated in 
our latest publication, “‘Stage Light- 
ing on a Shoestring.” . Copies free 
on request. 








Patt. 23 Baby 
Mirror Spot £9-9-0 
Weekly hire charge 15/- 





THE STRAND ELECTRIC and 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
P. O. BOX 267. 29 KING STREET, W. C. 2. 





Branches; 313, Oldham Road, Manchester, and 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. 481,Malvern Road, Melbourne, Australia. 
Scottish Agents: Stage Furnishings Limited, 346, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 
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EDITORIAL 


CTING is older than books, and the magic which binds actor 
and audience together in the living theatre is in the last resort 
incapable of description. Yet the words which are the medium of 
that magic must be learnt from print, and the records of its effect and of 
the means by which it is created must be preserved in books. Until 
fairly recent times the theatre occupied only a small corner in any 
general library: now it needs, and has got, a library of its own. 


The output of plays and books on the theatre in this century has 
been enormous. The British Drama League was founded at the time 
when the stream began to flow most rapidly, and its Library has now for 
the second time had to be vastly expanded. The Pilgrim Trust has 
most generously met the cost of the extension because it believes this 
Library to be an essential instrument of our culture. The art of the 
theatre, to the development of which the Drama League is dedicated, 
needs books both for its practice and for the understanding of its history. 


In the Library, all the practitioners of the theatre meet. The 
professional repertory theatre and the amateur club choose their plays and 
borrow their scripts for rehearsal: the play-reading groups run their 
programmes, the schools their class-work, the hospitals their supply of 
books to patients, from the Library’s shelves. Every member of Actors’ 
Equity has the right to read in the Library and many a part is prepared 
here for audition. Manners and costume, lighting and make-up are 
{ studied, and the meaning of the script unravelled. 





In the lifetime of the Library, the scholar and the theatre-man have 
come together and both are the better for it. This makes it possible to 
have a working Library of the theatre which is also scholastically 
important; and for students from any part of the civilised world to find 
in it what they need for the understanding of the British theatre. 


It is characteristically British that this should be the Library of 
a voluntary body, maintained solely by the subscriptions of its members 
and the gifts of its friends. It has always been poor, and has been called 
upon to spend most of its energies in meeting the day-to-day requirements 
of producing groups—mostly for ephemeral plays. But this means that 
it has been kept close to the life of the theatre itself: it has standards, 
but no fancy notions. And because it has acquired the dignity in its 
housing which is due to a National Institution it will not cease to serve, 
just as carefully and faithfully as ever, the needs of the people who 
keep the theatre alive. 





~ \} 


D-morrow and To-morrow and To-morrow .. .” Paul Rogers as Macbeth. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


happens in the London theatre for 

another year, we can console our- 
selves with the thought that we have 
seen one piece of acting which touched 
true greatness. I mean, of course, Peggy 
Ashcroft’s Hedda Gabler. With en- 
chanting Violas, Juliets, Cordelias, 
Ophelias behind her, Miss Ashcroft 
came to terms with a series of broken- 
down gentlewomen in The Heiress, 
Edward, My Son, The Deep Blue Sea; 
failed to come to terms with Greek 
tragedy at the Old Vic; failed to break 
out as Cleopatra at Stratford. What 
next? 

Hedda Gabler? An_ odious play, 
clumsily constructed, coarse-textured, 
a melodrama without a single sym- 
pathetic character, in which actress 
after actress has strained after high 
tragedy where no tragedy is, in their 
efforts to make a small-town mischief- 
maker into a Scandinavian Medea; and 
surely not the part for Miss Ashcroft’s 
insinuating patience? 

But of course, in the event her per- 
formance has set the pattern for many 
future Heddas. As long as memory lasts 
we shall judge them by Miss Ashcroft. 
Was it her idea or Peter Ashmore’s to 
play the piece not as a tragedy but as 
an embittered comedy? Whoever claims 
the credit, the play was brought to life 
as never, in my experience, before. 

George Devine’s Tesman, big, burly, 
pumping out energy to little purpose 
behind his brown whiskers and gold- 
rimmed glasses, was perfectly balanced 
by Micheal MacLiammoir’s Brack, 
leering like some pouchy cat behind 
his curved moustaches, beneath a 
streaky grey crest: yet Mr. Mac- 
Liammoir might have made more of 
the last scene of all; when he gloats 
over having Hedda in his power, he 
gloated merely—but he should, I think, 


I nothing else of the slightest interest 


have conveyed the dour knowledge 
that his was a pyrrhic victory, even 
though he had no idea she was going 
to shoot herself. And between the two 
the broken-spirited Lovborg, in Alaa 
Badel’s performance, grinned round his 
beard like a suffocating satyr, eluding 
at last even Hedda’s urgent grasp. 
From Miss Ashcroft’s being all colour 
had fled, and all docility; her lips 
twisted nakedly in cruel frustration as 
she snubbed poor Aunt Julia; curved 
in gentle feline glee as she played with 
Mrs. Elvsted; flickered with icy mischief 


as she fenced with Brack. Her whole | 


face glowed, positively glittered indeed, 
with eager menace as she tempted 
Lovborg; froze in a still, unholy joy as 
she stood with her hands on the table 
where the hidden manuscript lay, while 


the crumpled, defiant poet told her it | 
was gone; and shrank into poisoned | 


despair as she learnt that in the 
moment of his death he 
appointed her. 

Not even Miss Ashcroft could make 
the burning of the manuscript into the 


great climactic scene it always fails to 


be. But at all other times—first in 
white, alternately welcoming and 
shutting «ut the sunlight, then in 


changeable grey-blue, and at last in 


black—she commanded the _ stage 
tremendously. How she rang the 
changes upon the word “bored’’, 


moaning it, mincing it, cracking it out 
like a shot from one of her own pistols! 
How every line in her body cried out, 
from the troubled shadows of a mean 
spirit, as she leaned waiting against a 
pillar, her hands smoothing the wood 
behind her, while Lovborg broke with 
Mrs. Elvsted; as she bent over that 
simple soul, a hawk stooping above its 
prey; as she gestured from her sofa, a 
baffled, incompetent Mme Reécamier 
of the suburbs. Here was acting in the 
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grand manner, exhilarating even in its 
spiritual squalor, always the woman, 
twisted, tortured—never the tragedy 
queen: an unflawed triumph. 

Another highly individual actress, 











showed fine, cool timing—was moulded 
into a flowing whole. Perhaps the flow 
was achieved a little at the expense 
of Joan herself; a greater variation 
of colour would have made Miss 


GEORGE DEVINE, MICHEAL MACLIAMMOIR and PEGGY ASHCROFT in 


“Hedda Gabler” 


Siobhan McKenna, gave us a lesser, 
but also splendid, performance in St. 
joan at the Arts Theatre. This was a 
good scaled-down production by John 
Fernald, in which a cast of varied 
talent—Douglas Wilmer’s Warwick 


at The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


McKenna’s performance more mov- 
ing. Her Connemara accent swung 
splendidly with Shaw’s rhythms, and 
almost made that lamentable recanta- 
tion speech acceptable rather than an 
all too bathetic anti-climax. But her 
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scenes with the Dauphin went for 
comparatively little, and after she had 
risen beautifully to the challenge of the 
bells the cathedral scene was allowed 
to cool, so that her slow final exit was 
not the infinitely moving thing it 
should be. Nevertheless this tiny, doe- 
eyed Joan is the best I have seen 
(except, I cannot refrain from inter- 
jecting, that of Suzanne Flon in 
Anouilh’s L’ Alouette), and next time she 
does it I believe Miss McKenna will 
be better still. 

We must be grateful that Ingrid 
Bergman’s réclame gave us the chance 
to see Joan of Arc at the Stake. But 
Claudel’s version of her story is a dis- 
tasteful glorification of spiritual pride; 
Honegger’s music, though tuneful, is 
hardly less sentimental than the text; 
and Rossellini’s staging, with a scratch 
cast and orchestra, barely avoided the 
ludicrous. Miss Bergman brought 
sincerity to a part consisting largely of 
indeterminate gestures and _ proved, 
what we know already all too well, 
that sincerity is not enough. 

The Old Vic returned to London 
with a Macbeth presumably designed for 
the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh. In 
the Waterloo Road it emerged as a 
smoky uproar full of scarlet and shadow 
and buckets of blood, kilts and bagpipes 
and celestial skeletons, through which 
the outlines of one or two rather fine 
performances could be glimpsed from 
time to time. Rachel Roberts, for 
example, made a notable corncrake- 
voiced first witch; John Neville and 
Paul Daneman made the scene in 
England, when Macduff learns of his 
children’s fate, the most moving 
moment of the evening; and Gwen 
Cherrell’s was a living, not merely 
lachrymose, Lady Macduff. Ann 
Todd’s Lady Macbeth was moulded on 
modest lines as an attractive, spiteful 
woman. The way in which she first 
goaded Macbeth on, then lost the 
initiative as well as her reason was 
cleverly suggested in Michael Benthall’s 
production: a surprising subtlety in so 
uproarious an affair. Macbeth himself 
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was attacked with fire and intelligence 
by Paul Rogers, but unfortunately he, 
like most of the rest of the company, 
shouted so much that a good third of 
his part was unintelligible. Especially 
absurd was the long and crucial scene 
between him and his lady after the 
banquet, which was played almost 
entirely in bellows and shrieks. But 
Mr. Rogers’s conception of the part 
was sound: he presented Macbeth not 
as a poet himself—a mistake often made 
—but as a man whose savage life was 
lived with such intensity that in itself it 
amounted to poetry. It was built up, 
too, on a striking series of classical poses, 
the very reverse of naturalistic acting, 
and an interesting development—or 
revival—of a powerful style. 

Another roaring boy appeared in 
London during the early autumn in the 
person of the Australian actor Frank 
Thring, who regaled us with a revival 
of the Alfred Douglas —- Oscar Wilde 
Salomé. Mr. Thring himself played 
Herod, and offered a spirited impres- 
sion of a rather diminished Donald 
Wolfit; but the piece itself is best 
dropped firmly back into oblivion. 

Not precisely a revival, Basil Dean’s 
adaptation of The Diary of a Nobody, at 
the Arts, made a cheerful episodic 
romp, which would have come better 
at Christmas, with George Benson 
perfectly cast, 
whiskered, as Mr. Pooter. A further 
scattering of light comedies and farces 
revealed the poverty-stricken state of 
our lighter stage with cruel clarity. 
Brian Reece disported himself with his 
usual elastic charm in a_ laboured 
farcical mystery, Meet a Body; the 
Whitehall Theatre continued its tradi- 
tion of roughneck farce with Dry Rot, 
the only original feature of which was 
that a good deal of it was spoken in 
French; Roger Livesey worked like a 
kilted Trojan to preserve the flagging 
Caledonian humours of a farce called, 
for no apparent reason, Keep in a Cool 
Place. Leslie Henson, turning to 
character acting, did his best to prop 
up a dreary family piece, Relations Are 
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Best Apart. Ralph Lynn, Robertson 
Hare, and Vera Pearce tried to raise 
the farcical spirit of the 1930s in a thin 
Parliamentary gambol, The Party Spirit. 


DAVID EVANS, LILLI PALMER and ATHENE SEYLER in “Bell, 


or Michael Shepley’s gobbling, bovine 
alternations of rage and complacency, 
or David Tomlinson’s Woosterish petu- 
lance, could save the evening from 


Book and 


Candle” at the Phoenix Theatre. Directed by Rex Harrison. Photo: Angus McBean. 


A little stronger was All For Mary, 
which might have made an amusing 
caper had it been cut by half; as it 


was, not all Kathleen Harrison’s 
twangling reiteration of nursery clichés, 


petering out. Petering out, too, was the 
fate reserved for John van Druten’s 
Bell, Book and Candle. Rex Harrison’s 
finesse and shrugging, skilful ease, Lilli 
Palmer’s elfish but earthy radiance, 








were sorely overworked in this thin- 
blooded anecdote about a_ publisher 
falling in love with abeautiful young 
‘woman who turned out to be a witch. 
Beginning gaily, tinkling with neat wit 
like a musical box, the piece gradually 
and miserably ran down, with never 
a twist of the rewinding mechanism, 
and despite gallant buttressing by 


Athene Seyler, the croaking goddess of 


the sidelong glance, Wilfrid Lawson 
and David Evans. 

The American piece Sabrina Fair 
lasted the pace a little better, perhaps 
largely because of the magnetic 
Edwardian splendours of Zena Dare 
and Cathleen Nesbitt, 
poise and timing—which Marjorie 
Steele, the happy-looking leading lady, 
was not. But this was a piece which 
seemed to cry out for the rum-ti-tum 
tunes of musical comedy—for the 
services, in fact, of Julian Slade. This 
young composer, whom many critics 
seem to have thought they were 
complimenting when they compared 
him to Ivor Novello, has written music 
for two of the most charming diversions 
in London: Sheridan’s The Duenna, and 
Salad Days, both imported from the 
Bristol Old Vic, and both wholly 
delightful. Perhaps they do not strictly 
speaking come within my province; 
but I cannot fail to record the harpsi- 
chord playing of Joyce Carey, all stabs 
and meaning looks, in the former, or 
the grave, bewitched and prancing 
bishop of Newton Blick in the latter. 
Among the many pleasures of these 
productions, these two players exempli- 
fied the solemn joy of unabashed 
frivolity with wonderful artistic sure- 
ness, 

More serious plays were few. Warren 
Chetham Strode mishit badly with The 
Pet Shop, a piece about adoption. 
Ludovic Kennedy’s Murder Story made 
a muddled plea for the abolition of the 
death penalty. The Wooden Dish, a 
torrid Texan drama, had at least the 
great merit of providing a wonderful 
part for that terrifyingly dynamic actor 
Wilfrid Lawson. As an old, unwanted 
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mistresses of 


man, knees bent, chin tucked in, voice 
coming and going in eerie roars and 
sullen whispers, Mr. Lawson was, s 
ever, electrifying. 

There remains Terence Rattigan’s 
double bill, Separate Tables. What a 
pleasure it is to see the work of a 
craftsman who knows what a word in 
the right place will do, who is not 
afraid to write a short play if his play 
comes out short, who explores with 
relaxing certainty of touch some of the 
sadder reaches of the human situation. 
And what an annoyance that this same 
theatre-craftsman, with skill to do what 
he will, sets his plays not so much in a 
boarding-house, but in a_ boarding- 
house which is a summary of every 
boarding-house in fiction and drama-—— 
in its furnishings, its food, its stock 
figures. They exist, of course, in life; but 
they make stale counters on the stage, 
despite some splendid character-acting 
from May Hallatt, Jane Eccles, Priscilla 
Morgan, and especially Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry. With the principal characters 
the case is altered: first, the decayed 
politician and his neurotic ex-wife, 
flotsam sadly washed together again; 
second, the poor little bogus major— 
one of Mr. Rattigan’s finest creations— 
reduced to a life of lies and fumbling 
in cinemas. Margaret Leighton has a 
good shot at the mother-dominated girl 
who is the major’s equal in misery, but 
her performance, all running nose, 
bony elbows and big feet, remains 
competent character-acting. Eric Port- 
man’s creation of the little ex-soldier is 
much more; good as he was as the 
drunken, downfallen, one-time junior 
minister, he reached mastery in his 
assumption of the uneasy, jerky, just 
not officer-like step, the clipped off- 
white speech—and, above all, in the 
man’s desperate efforts to behave 
naturally, without affectation, when his 
defences are down and his secrets all 
unveiled. This was a performance of 
the utmost subtlety, dry, refined in the 
true sense of the word, yet never 
anaemic; a piercing insight, no mere 
impersonation. 
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DRAMA OF REALITY 


By FREDERICK MAY 


HE death of Ugo Betti, in June 


1953, closed an era of Italian 
drama that had begun, para- 
doxically, with the publication, in 


1904. of a novel, Pirandello’s The Late 
Mathias Pascal. From it there derived 
the entire grotesque school of Italian 
playwrights, which cut a new channel 





something new, vital and _ original, 
untainted by foreign influence and 
example. There is, in consequence, a 
self-conscious re-appraisal of funda- 
mental themes, a reworking of the old 
myths with refreshed insight, a never- 
ceasing refashioning of techniques in 
an endeavour to surprise into theatre 
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LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


of seriousness for the theatre in Italy, 
and which was to find its transcending 
and its fulfilment in the plays of 
Pirandello, and its aesthetic in his essay 
on humour. It is a half-century rich in 
experiment and in the desire to re- 
integrate Italian drama within the 
framework of the main European tradi- 
tion. and, moreover, to make of it 


hitherto uncaptured modes of being, 
feeling and knowing, a deep-ranging 
awareness of the complexity of human 
motive and passion, and a desperate 
wrestling with the intractable problems 
of communication. 

As in Europe generally, it is an age 
of isms, but only the vigorous teatro del 
grottesco survives as more than a 





curiosity. Regrettably, and frequently 
ineptly, all too eager to meet the 
strident demand of the Futurists that 
they be different at all costs, its practi- 
tioners do none the less bring about a 
decisive reshaping of the Italian tradi- 
tion. In the work of Luigi Chiarelli, 
Rosso di San Secondo, Luigi Antonelli, 
Massimo Bontempelli and_ Enrico 
Cavacchioli there is a high seriousness 
of purpose, a great sensibility, a revela- 
tion of life and of the poetry of living. 
And their constant obsession with the 
world turned inside out, their persistent 
iteration of their disbelief in the world’s 
realities, and their brutal, if mannered, 
posing of crucial antitheses—myth 
against history, fact against fiction, 
reality against illusion, mask against 
face, the social against the authentic— 
bring them to an enrichment of the 
category of social comedy. 

But sincerity of aim and theatrical 
flair, while they may give a revitalised 
cast to a tired drama, do not create of 
themselves a new and absolute art. The 
teatro del grottesco gave a needed stimulus, 
a manner and a direction; it is in the 
plays of Luigi Pirandello and of Ugo 
Betti that we must seek major drama. 
They dominate the period and establish 
the theatre of Italy as a considerable 
force on the European scene. Each is 
essentially a religious playwright, for in 
each the narrow acreage of the purple 
island comprehends the infinite total 
experience of Hell, Purgatory and 
Paradise. With astonishing facility they 
make the Beyond the theatre of men 
and of their passions, revealing with 
cogent penetration and _ persuasive 
urgency their eternal situation in the 
divine order. Like Eliot and Claudel 
they are seized of the vision of Dante, 
and render it into the substance of 
their drama; unlike them they are 
wholly successful in their translation of 
that vision into modern dramatic 
terms. They give convincing theatrical 
life to what ultimately remain cold 
theology and metaphysics in Claudel 
and Eliot, for the works of these 


authors, though exquisitely poetic, are 
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yet hermetic psalms of contemplation 
rather than plays, clotted in a sym- 
bolism that is barren of all propagation 
of dramatic action. Betti and Pirandcllo 
have a mastery in their art that enalhles 
them to grant dramatic expression to 
religious experience; they have to 
adapt Eliot’s dictum on Pirandello 
“the courage and the imagination 
which have made it possible to pene- 
trate ‘realism’ and arrive at reality.”’ 
Pirandello is chiefly known in this 
country for his dramatisation of the 
problems of personality, of reality and 
illusion and of the nature of art. But 
Pirandello’s is a total grasp, the grasp 
of an all-encompassing humanity, and 
it is a great pity that English audiences 
are kept in ignorance of more than a 
small segment of his work. The trilogy 
of the theatre (Six Characters in Search of 
an Author, Each In His Own Way and 
To-night We Improvise), in which he 
examines the nature, the quality and 
the implications of the conflicts which 
arise between the various elements of 
which the theatre is compounded, must 
always first command our attention by 
reason of its massive meaningfulness; 
yet in so many ways it may serve to 
give us a falsely limited picture of his 
scope and power. If we can rid our- 
selves of the customary view of Six! 
Characters in Search of an Author as merely [ 
a subtle and highly theatrical treatment 
of the riddles of art and being, and see 
it rather as the dramatic analogue of\ 
The Waste Land, with all its emergent 
Christian consciousness, its poignant 
sense of loss that mirrors our absence, | 
our separation from God, and its reach- 
ing out to a self-willed, joyous agony of 
expurgation, then we can appreciate 
the true extent of Pirandello’s vision. 
The trilogy is then at once recognisable 
as ‘“‘the drama of Man in search of 
God, of Man striving to know the 
Nature and the Will of God,’ and 
provides the key to such plays as 
Lazarus and The New Colony, which are 
surely among the most powerful and 
lyrically splendid of all dramas treating 
of human immortality, spiritual rebirth 
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and regeneration and man’s passionate 
longing to regain the Earthly Paradise. 
The tragedies Henry IV and No One 
Knows Why are perhaps Pirandello’s 
masterpieces, stamped with the serene 
maturity of the complete artist and the 
complete man. In 
them the elements of 
his art achieve their 
perfect harmony. Of 
particular, if less per- 
fect, beauty are Diana 
and Tuda, in which he depicts the 
rebellion of the flood of life against 
the rigidity of art, the demands of 
the actual and living as opposed to 
the straitening logic of the mask of 
the ideal; As You Desire Me, a relent- 
less assault on modern civilisation as 
something so vile and brutish as to 
be irreconcilable with the aspira- 
tions of the human spirit (a theme 
previously traced with such lambent 
melancholy in Naked); and Right You 
Are! (If You Think So), in which 
tragedy and social comedy fuse in a 
terrible harlequinade. And among 
the one-act plays The Man with the 
Flower in his Mouth and A Dream 
But Perhaps Not) stand out for their 
control of form and matter, for their 
haunting sense of the dignity of 
human suffering and for their per- 
vasive, visionary, zolian sadness. 
Pirandello evolves a new and 
ironic tragedy, founded in the para- 
qox that it is the bitterness of life 
that brings us to a comprehension 
of the wonder and the loveliness of 
life. But he also recreates the 
ironic comedy of the Renais- 
sance, and his comic master- 
piece is without doubt 
Liola, an astringent, yet 
warmly human tran- 
script of life. It 
should soon be- 
come better 
known here 


since Eric 
Pitoeff nell’Enrico IV di Pirandello 

























































“LIOLA,” by Pirandello, at the 


Bentley has made a most workmanlike 
translation which has been published, 
together with other plays by Pirandello, 
in a volume Naked Masks (Dutton, New 
York). Considerable too is the one-act 


farce-comedy, The Jar, which will 
probably be most familiar as the source 
of Casella’s ballet suite. 


> Theatre Royal, Stockholm, 1953. 


The accent of Pirandello’s work is 
humanistic; behind him are Ariosto, 
Machiavelli and the Greeks. Betti too 
is influenced by the Greeks, but his 
emphasis is on the mystical, and indeed 
it is his particular strength and achieve- 
ment to have wrought in dramatic 
form a specifically Christian mysticism. 
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In his plays there is always present, un- 
announced yet dominant, the character 
of Original Sin. Catalyst, protagonist 
and antagonist, he is ever in the aware- 
ness of Betti’s men and women, since 
for them man’s first disobedience is a 
present reality; they mourn the loss of 
Paradise as an immediate and personal 
grief; they are filled with an intense 
longing for atonement and the relief of 
reconciliation with God. Frequently, as 
in The Sacred Scales, his heroes are 
latter-day Sauls in whom the desire for 
God’s peace struggles to expression and 
fulfilment through a cruel persecution 
of Him and of His creatures; or, as in 
The Queen and the Rebels, through a 
constant defiance of His will, and 
insistent rejection of Him and of His 
guidance. His action is the progress of 
the human spirit through the dark 
wood, until it finds its climax and its 
realisation in the acceptance of what 
“is at once the hardest thing, and the 
only thing possible,” expiation in the 
purgatorial flame. 

Like Pirandello’s, his theatre springs 
from his perception of how inextricably 
interwoven are being and seeming, 
good and evil, the urge to create and 
the lust to destroy; and how confusing 
is this fabric to hesitant, bewildered 
humankind. It is a stern, unsenti- 
mental and never less than com- 
passionate assessment of the limitations 
of man-made justice, so atrocious in its 
fallibility, and a restless, unceasing 
pilgrimage in quest of that higher 
justice, Charity. Nothing is more con- 
stant than man’s injustice to man; 
nothing more constant than the “un- 
justified” need for love that resides at 
the still centre of that injustice. “It is 
there,’ says Betti, “‘that Christ awaits 
us with a pity and a love so much 
greater than the pale imitations which 
the world has to offer.” 

The Sacred Scales is a study of corrup- 
tion among the judiciary that widens 
into a trial of the whole world, and an 
indictment of the frivolous inadequacy 
of the God that men in their evasion 
give their service to. It is the trial of 
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man-made justice, and an unequivocal 
statement of man’s need for redemp- 
tion. In The Queen and the Rebels we 
have the transformation of the whore 
into the martyr; the fallen Magdalen, 
conscious of a lifetime spent in the 
denial of God, and in subjugation to 
sinful man and his blasphemy against 
the human temple, finding the original 
majesty that lies within her heart, and 
rising to the stature of death in the 
serenity of faith. She dies in the joy 
and peace of her reconciliation, a true 
Queen. These plays will be familiar 
since they have been broadcast; other 
major works are Crime on Goat Island, 
which, it is hoped, will be staged in 
London early in the New Year, Land- 
slide, Struggle till Dawn and the sublime 
posthumous pieces, The Fugitive and 
The Burnt Flower-Bed. Of these Crime on 
Goat Island reveals in its fullest develop- 
ment an element never absent from 
Betti’s work, the reality and the 
persistence through life of the Dionysiac 
spirit. It tells of a stranger who comes. 
to live in the lonely home of three 
women; of his seduction of them; and 
of his ignominious death, mourned in 
an agony of self-realisation by his 
destroyer. It is a tragedy set within a 
pastoral idyll; a myth of re-creation. 
To the man, each woman, spiritually 
unique in the commonalty of the coitus 
of the flesh, yields her peculiar gift, so 
essential to his meaning; only in the 
final consummation with the bride who 
is death, does he attain completeness. 
Betti and Pirandello tower over other 
dramatists of their time, not only by 
virtue of the inexhaustible wealth of 
what they have to say, but also by 
virtue of the high quality of their 
technique, and the richness of their 
symbolism. And it is indeed difficult 
and invidious to single out the work of 
other writers for mention. The first of 
the grotesques, Luigi Chiarelli’s The Mask 
and the Face, is still perhaps the most 
arresting and successful as _ theatrical 
spectacle. It is a ruthless social satire, 
treating with cruel naturalism the 
theme of reality and illusion in love, 





adultery and marriage. Technically 
interesting, substantially novel, it is 
singularly undistinguished in style and 
language. Quite other is What Passion, 
Ye Puppets! by Rosso di San Secondo. 
Here in a sensuous flexible poetic prose 
is a sympathetic deployment of the 
tragedy of bewildered and anguished 
mankind. A noteworthy piece which 
stands outside the main stream is 
Alessandro de Stefani’s The Shoemaker 
of Messina, a play which seems to fore- 
shadow the searching inquisition into 
the name and nature of justice that is 
to be instituted by Ugo Betti. 

Among plays by present-day writers 


I find particularly interesting those of 


Diego Fabbri, remarkable for a sensi- 
tive preoccupation with fundamental 
conflicts of the spirit, and, to a rather 


lesser degree, those of Tullio Pinelli, 
But neither they nor any of the 
younger dramatists can claim to be 
more than promising; and nowhere yet 
is there to be discerned a dramatic 
work by a young Italian author that 
is so patently an earnest of genius as 
was Betti’s The Mistress just over a 
quarter-century ago. 
A Postscript 

A comprehensive survey of the period is 
afforded by Lander MacClintock’s The Age of 
Pirandello, and a skilled and cautiously inclusive 
short view of the present-day scene is to be 
found in Antonio Ciampi’s ‘“The Theatre in 
Italy,” published in the summer 1954 number 
of The Author. Bentley’s introductory observa- 
tions and appendices to Naked Masks are 
invaluable. Walter Starkie’s Luigi Pirandello 
and Domenico Vittorini’s contribution to A 
History of Modern Drama (ed. Clark and 


Freedley), are still most useful. 


CLOAK AND SWORD 


By M. WILLSON DISHER 


HE Three Musketeers were four 
men... .” You may remember 
how that line in one of Walter 
Hackett’s plays stopped the show. It 
was not just a piece of blunt humour; 
it revealed, in a flash, the secret of the 
great Dumas. In his view romance 
should always be confusing about 
numbers. How many heroes draw how 
many swords upon how many foes 
should never be evident with any 
certainty. What matters is the turmoil 
of flashes and flourishes. Who is upon 
whose side, all-important in melo- 
drama, is of very little interest here. 
In performance the only time this 
ideal was perfectly realised was when 
it was burlesqued. If you saw the film 
Les Belles de Nuit you will have a new 
standard for cloak-and-sword. When- 
ever the four ““Three Musketeers” burst 
in at odd intervals, the interiors were 
filled with cloaks and swords and 
nothing much else—the exteriors had 
hats and horses also. For all I know 
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to the contrary, rapidity of movement 
on the screen depends on how fast the 
man behind the camera turns _his 
handle; at least, that is what anybody 
who ever had anything to do with 
horses feels when he sees them racing 
at the speed of express trains in the 
movies. Consequently, frenzied cut and 
thrust—with occasional pauses for 
friend to apologise to friend at having 
slashed at him by mistake—is the 
monopoly of the cinema. Still, there it 
is: a lesson to show what the term 
ought to mean. 

Is there any possibility that such 
stuff will ever again be popular in the 
theatre? You never know. When 
Matheson Lang read The Purple Mask 
in manuscript he thought the day for 
taking it seriously was done and he 
accepted it thinking it would be 
received as burlesque. In his auto- 
biography, Mr. Wu Looks Back, he 
describes his astonishment at finding 
the audience in such a mood that he 
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had to play it straight. We may not 
possess an actor to-day of Lang’s 
genuine charm, which was no bag of 
tricks but the expression of a generous 
nature, but it is probable that if 
D’Artagnan re-visited the footlights he 
might excite the old idolatry. What 
makes me think that? Why, simply the 
ferment in my own breast whenever the 
four ““Three Musketeers” appeared in 
Les Belles de Nuit. 


My feeling is that on the stage the 


In my youth critics yearned for 
someone to equal Lacressonniére who 
had become legendary as a hero of 
Dumas at the Théatre Historique. On 
laboriously examining the playbills of 
that house, I found that the D’Artagnan 
was Mélingue who excelled in swash- 
buckling and remained the star until 
tastes changed. Then Fechter arrived 
to chill spines as the infame ravisseur. 
Next he played both Fakien dei Franchi 
and his twin Louis in Les Fréres Corses 





THE BREED OF THE TRESHAMS. Martin-Harvey and Percy Anstey. (Mander 


and Mitchenson Collection.) 


fencing-master should be regarded as 
not much more essential than the 
electrician. The effect of blue light on 
the arme blanche has seldom been 
exploited to the full; I remember a 
Zulu War drama in a circus tent 
which thrilled me as a child with the 
flickerings of sabres in and out of the 
shadows, but I have never seen any- 
thing like it since. I speak under 
correction because I did not see Donald 
Wolfit’s revival of Cyrano de Bergerac and 
he may have used the devices I am 
thinking of. Here is an actor-manager 
capable of creating all the fun of 
costume if the public were not so 
happily insistent on seeing him in the 
classics. 
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which added a new thrill to sword-play 
when Fabien, in the duel to avenge his 
brother’s death, would not be baulked 
by the breaking of his opponent’s sword 
but broke his own to match it and made 
a fatal thrust with the stump. 

At the Historique, Lacressonniére 
had been regarded by Dumas as a 
figure of such elegance as to be fit for 
nothing but aristocrats, but when he 
went to the grim and ghastly Gaité he 
doubled Dubosc and Lesurques in Le 
Courrier de Lyon—based on the actual 
trial of an innocent man, the double 
of a murderer. Whether this is romance 
or criminology may be argued, but 
Reade’s version of it, The Lyons 
Mail, took a permanent place in the 











repertoire of actor-managers—Charles 
Kean, Henry Irving, H. B. Irving, and 
Martin-Harvey— whose aim was to 
make the audiences see life as through 
a magnifying glass. 

In the beginning it merely made a 
virtue of necessity: theatres were being 
rebuilt on a far larger scale and stage- 
lighting was not equal to the demands 
made upon it. Consequently, gesture 
had to be sweeping and grimace 
exaggerated in order to be seen. 
Acting responded so instinctively to the 
need that the guiding principle was 
never enunciated; the romantics of the 
London stage, unlike those of Paris, 
were not consciously adopting a manner 
distinct from any others. It had been 
customary to use a purse filled with 
bits of broken crockery so that it could 
be flung down with a clatter for all to 
hear at ““Take back your gold!” Irving 
employed it until Charlotte Cushman 
advised him to pull from his pocket a 
number of coins and pick out the 
smallest when giving alms. This, she 
said, would add realism to the scene, 
and he told the story years later with 
manifest approval, not questioning 
whether or no realism had_ better, 
where romance was sought, be avoided. 

What had happened was that gas- 
lighting had grown bright enough to 
enable a whole audience to see a small 
coin and the more extravagant gesture 
was unnecessary. If Irving had followed 
the argument to its logical conclusion 
he would have felt compelled to join 
the revolt against all larger-than-life 
notions, whereas he took the contrary 
course and perfected an art that was 
unthinkable on a brilliantly lighted 
stage. His most ardent disciple, Martin- 
Harvey, was equally unconscious of any 
deliberate purpose in his style for he 
reveals as much in criticising Irving, 
when as Hamlet he writes the scene 
for the players, for scrawling his notes 
“with an excited up-and-down move- 
ment which must have formed letters 
quite twelve inches high!” There is 
evidence more remarkable than that of 
Martin-Harvey’s unawareness of where 
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he stood. For his revival of Richard 1/I 
during the First World War the scenery 


was so worn that he dimmed tle 
lighting and was amused when criti-s 
praised the effect. Thus it was by 
chance that he restored something of 
the atmosphere of Irving’s Lyceum-— 
the atmosphere which, above all others, 
suited him. 

At heart the romantics were obsessed 
by the “‘man accurst”’. Whether or no 
it began with Byron may be questioned 
but it certainly explains the constant 
harping upon the theme in Eugene Aram, 
The Master of Ravenswood, The Dead 
Heart, The Bells and The Only Way. 
Thus the main trend of the romantic 
movement in the nineteenth-century 
theatre concerned the soul in torment. 
When this is borne in mind, the drama 
of cloak-and-sword can be seen as a 
method of finding relief in violent 
physical action. It has nothing in 
common with melodrama’s_ warlike 
forms which originated in broadsword 
combats fought strictly according to the 
rules of “Round Eights” or “Glasgow 
Tens” which are still recalled by players 
of such rich experience as Mr. W. E. 
Holloway. Sword-play can be intro- 
duced, of course, into all manner of 
productions—many of us can remember 
a revival of Romeo and Juliet which 
was dominated by it long before 
Shakespeare took to the films—but the 
clash of steel is not the deciding factor 
except when it represents the soul and 
spirit of the story. The tradition 
founded by Dumas becomes clear when 
it is traced back to his theatre. Most of 
the plays he presented were either by 
himself or adapted from his novels, but 
he did encourage a young author, Paul 
Feval, who won success in 1848 with 
Les Mystéres de Londres; or, Les Gentils- 
hommes de la Nuit, which can be 
recognised as having been derived 
from a well-known Penny Dreadful 
dealing with the imaginary ravishings 
and seducings of George IV, extremely 
popular in England. Despite his good 
fortune with these borrowed villainies, 
Feval turned from melodrama _ to 
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romance. At the Porte-Saint-Martin in 
1862 he collaborated with Anicet 
Bourgeois, also from the Historique, in 
the most celebrated of all displays of 
cloak-and-sword on the stage. 

Its original title was Le Bossu. That 
could not be used in translation because 
Sheridan Knowles’ The Hunchback still 
clung precariously to the boards. Con- 
sequently the record of its performances 
in London is spoilt by the variety of 


finally wins her for himself as his bride. 
Stripped bare of all glints and gleams 
of naked steel, the story sounds 
demented; yet fresh versions of it were 
regularly made until 1908. Bel Demonio 
had no such length of life though 
described as ‘‘Bounce, conventional 
stage chivalry, agony of the boards, 
pop, enter-at-the nick-of-time, tableau 
and flummery”, which seems fair 
enough. Obviously there is something 





THE LYONS MAIL. H. B. Irving as Dubosc. (Mander and Mitchenson Collection.) 


titles it was billed under. The usual one, 
beginning at the Lyceum in 1863, was 
The Duke’s Motto—referring to the 
password, “I am here,” on which the 
plot turns. In the prologue the hero, 
a roving blade, passes himself off as the 
duke, and after climbing hand-over- 
hand to a window, abducts the duke’s 
infant daughter. A sudden change of 
heart makes him fight for the duke 
against a villainous prince whose body- 
guard is a wily hunchback whom the 
hero now impersonates. While the 
abducted babe is reared in safety by 
gypsies far away in the Pyrenees, the 
roving blade gets back her heritage and 
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in Le Bossu and it might be worth the 
attention of those who regard Masks 
and Faces as the best piece in the 
costume kind. 

Fechter’s place in The Duke’s Motto 
was taken by Waller who continued to 
demonstrate the appeal of cloak-and- 
sword while every single idea we had 
about acting was, apart from him, 
suffering a sea change. He was a power- 
ful magnet, but anyone who wishes to 
know what his acting was like has only 
to look him up in Shaw’s Dramatic 
Essays and Opinions where he is criticised 
for striding “right down the stage and 
across the side of the proscenium” 
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FRED TERRY in “The Scarlet Pimpernel.”” (Mander and Mitchenson.) 


at the end of every speech. He 
preferred the audience even to the 
woman he (in the play) loved. He 
should be compared not with other 
favourites of the stage in his day, but 
with Douglas Fairbanks Senior—or 
with John Barrymore as observed not 
in Hamlet but in his Don Juan film. The 
appeal is not to the intellect. 

The swordsmen of the theatre were 
always charming people. They had to 
be because in the quiet spots between 
thrills they had to cast their spell. Sir 
George Alexander is being praised for 
all manner of qualities nowadays, but 
his ability to keep the St. James’s his 
permanent address was first and last 
a matter of personal charm. I remember 
swapping memories with a lady who 
had been brought up to regard his as 
the only theatre fit for persons of 
breeding. I mentioned the duelling in 
The Prisoner of Zenda for its deadly 
intent. “But,” she objected, “but he 
wore such wonderful clothes.” That 
reminds me how convincingly Sir John 
Martin-Harvey argued that it was 


necessary for an actor to act with his 
. still, you cannot confine a 


clothes . . 
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theory as vital as that to one kind of 
acting; it just happens that there are 
richer opportunities of doing so when 
he has cloak and sword. 

By-play indicates the widest differ- 
ence. In strictly intellectual drama the 
most significant gestures are niggling. 
In the costume drama of vigorous 
physical action, pantomime—by which 
I mean a coherent piece of dumbshow— 
can be justified. In The Breed of the 
Treshams, the Rat was provided with 
many a telling line but it was in the 
moments that he was beyond speech 
that Martin-Harvey held the house 
spell-bound. He is, if you remember, 
about to appear after the ordeal by 
torture. The scene waits a second or 
two; your attention is subtly directed 





to the wings and—a puff of tobacco 
smoke eloquently expresses the Rat’s 
state of mind. 

Here I am trespassing into a much 
wider field. ‘‘Production” of that order 
is part and parcel of the whole romantic 
tradition, of which cloak-and-sword is 
an off-shoot. To understand its aim of 
“larger than life’ is a serious study 
though half the people who discuss 
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romantic acting have no idea what it 
means and are usually thinking of any 
kind of performance in Shakespeare. 
Yet without a thorough grasp of what 
the former peerage of actor-managers 
strove after, no producer of to-day 
could indulge the hope of reviving the 
old glories of dagger and disguise. 

I have shirked a description of Julia 
Neilson and Fred Terry; that is because 
my ardent admiration of her makes me 
do less than justice to him. Together 
they won my boyish affections in The 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Many years later my 
adult wonder was so stirred by her 
portrait of the matriarch of champagne 
in Vintage Wine that I knew what Ellen 
Terry had meant when she scolded 
them for devoting their talents to 


“little plays’. Alas! I must admit that 
everything under this heading concerns 
little plays; and when swordsmanship 
takes too bold a place in Shakespeare 
the actor may look as though he were 
engaged in a little play. The arts of 
physical violence, romantic or other- 
wise, can become a snare. I apologise 
for that. It is a mistake, in the theatre 
as elsewhere, to grow too serious. 

To-day, Tod Slaughter reveals the 
virtues of the traditional style. Even 
in blood and thunder, his speech, with 
due regard for such correct pronuncia- 
tions as “gallus” for gallows, has the 
mellow flavour of a leisurely age: and 
on that splendid expanse of face, 
threats, intents and fancies come and 
go clearly in any ominous lighting. 


THEATRE AUDIENCES 


By DEREK SALBERG 


WAS. interested, and a little 

| saddened, by the news in the Arts 
Council’s recent Report that al- 
though their tour of The Merchant of 
Venice had played to over 30,000 people 
in the theatreless areas of Wales and 
North-East England, The Duenna had 
failed to attract half that number. The 
reason advanced was the unfamiliarity 
of the title. I suspect that it was also 
not the kind of title to entice the public 
in the one-night stands which it played. 
How many factors, some large some 
small, make the difference between 
playing to packed houses or bare 
benches! Although the non-success of 
The Duenna was largely attributed to 
its name, a good title has never saved 
a bad play, and some good plays have 
successfully battled against the handi- 
cap imposed by quite extraordinary 
ones. How did a play ever come to be 
called The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite, for 
example, or even Anastasia? The 
theatrical dice are already weighted 
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heavily enough against success without 
further handicaps. Of revue titles, on 
the other hand, although I derive 
immense enjoyment from studying them 
(current favourites include Watch My 
Line and Sea Scanties), 1 am quite sure 
that the revue-going public takes not 
the slightest notice, knowing full well 
that the mixture is likely to be as before. 
For that matter, it is improbable that 
managements take them at all seriously 
themselves. 

The routes by which people are 
brought to the theatre are devious 
indeed. A typical example occurred not 
long ago at a theatre in a big city. By 
the Saturday before opening arrived 
bookings for the following week’s play 
were no more than reasonable. On the 
Sunday night, however, at the end of 
a famous TV panel game, it was 
announced that one of the charming 
female members of the panel would be 
appearing in the play at that theatre. 
Queues of people at the box office all 








day Monday ensured “standing room 
only” for the complete week. Although 
the play was pleasant enough, and the 
actress delightful, it is a melancholy 
thought that a month or so earlier the 
same theatre was only half full when 
Flora Robson appeared there. 

Now, feeling strongly as I do that 
the theatre must always offer enter- 
tainment value otherwise it is not 
worth keeping alive, I realise that 
curiosity to see the stars of screen and 
radio in the flesh may be good for the 
theatre within reason. In just the same 
way, of course, good farces and light 
comedies have their very important 
place in the scheme of things. But when 
all this has been said, one does feel 
anxious about the yardstick by which 
audiences measure their theatre-going. 

Although there are more people 
to-day than at any time since the war 
who take the theatre seriously their 
numbers are negligible compared with 
those who seek their entertainment 
solely for the kind of reason I have 
mentioned. This tendency on the part 
of audiences to accept the ready-made 
or obvious, rather than embark on an 
occasional voyage of discovery for 
themselves, creates a vicious circle and 
affects not only the important “entre- 
preneur” of a big combine but also the 
small manager and especially the one 
working in the repertory movement. 
The former, however great his personal 
artistic leanings, has a body of share- 
holders to satisfy, and he must achieve 
results. It is sheer common sense that 
he should bring to this country ready- 
made American stars when there is a vast 
public clamouring to see them, instead 
of grooming at great trouble and expense 
an English star. He will, of course, top 
his variety bill with a British artist, but 
usually one who has achieved fame on 
the radio, films, or TV. Quite possibly 
this artist has never properly learnt his 
job in the theatre, for how often does 
one go to the music hall and find these 
radio and film stars completely disap- 
pointing, whilst some standard variety 
act will steal the show. 








As for the small manager, he has to 
earn his bread and butter and naturaily 
is afraid to take risks. If he runs revues 
he probably stoops to the inclusion of 
nudes. If he is a repertory manager he 
will probably put on an unambiticous 
programme of plays because he knows 
that the ready-made “West End” 
success will usually be a draw, as will 
the farce or thriller, while in a large 
percentage of repertory theatres a new 
play of any value, or a work by such 
authors as Ibsen, Shaw, Thornton 
Wilder, or even Morgan, will have to 


struggle for patronage. As most 
repertory theatres work on a_ very 
slender budget and are constantly 


facing economic difficulties, it does take 
tremendous courage for them to do the 
more ambitious plays. It is a constant 
source of wonder to me that so many 
do so knowing full well the financial 
risks which they are undertaking. 

The touring manager gets caught up 
in the same network, and he must find 
it galling when he tries to book a tour 
of No. | provincial theatres to be told 
that although he has a splendid play 
and an excellent cast “‘unfortunately it 
has no drawing name. If, however, 
Millie Jones, a lovely and _ talented 
actress but not box office, could be 
replaced by Susie Starlet who, although } 
possibly not quite suited to the part, has 
a terrific following from her screen 
appearances, then the theatre would be 
available.” Galling did I say? It must 
be utterly heartbreaking, and it is 
dreadful for theatrical standards, not 
to mention the thwarting of ambition , 
and the frustration caused to young 
actors who must wonder how they are 
ever to get their chance. 

Of course there are still, thank 
goodness, actors such as Edith Evans, 
Sybil Thorndike, Emlyn Williams and 





John Gielgud, to name only a few, who 


belong essentially to the theatre and | 
who will pack a building. But one 
cannot help fearing that in years to 
come, although our supporting actors 
may still be as good as ever, our stars 
will no longer have learnt their job in 
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the theatre at all, as the stage seems 
to offer so little o>portunity for fame. 
Only the names of Dorothy Tutin and 
possibly Paul Scofield come at 
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Tutin had already made a film, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, before 


achieving her success in The Living Room, 
a reversal of the normal procedure. 





‘Logard. 


THE LAUGHING AUDIENCE, a Hogarth drawing reproduced from ‘‘Box, Pit and 
Gallery” by James J. Lynch, published by the University of California Press. 


once to mind as actors who have 
risen to stardom by performances in the 
theatre itself and carry a “box office” 
tag with them, since Eileen Herlie 
achieved fame in The Eagle Has Two 
Heads. Strangely enough, Dorothy 


To me the situation seems a little 
depressing, and although I know it is 
like asking for the moon, one does so 
much wish that audiences would accept 
plays and actors on their face value. 
Managements could then present, with 
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some hope of reward, plays which both 
actor and producer felt were worth 
interpreting and which incidentally 
their audiences would enjoy if only they 
could be persuaded to come. 

But then, one may as well hope that 
theatre-goers will arrive in time and 
not chatter or eat during performances; 
or, come to that, that we theatre 
managers will make our theatres 
sufficiently attractive and well-run to 
persuade patrons to come at all! We 
might, for example, serve a decent cup 


LORD OF 


By J. C. 


HE last time I met Sean O’Casey 

—it was also the first time—we 
sat in the basement of a Kingsway 
teashop. A play of his, Purple Dust, was 
being rehearsed at a church hall across 
the road: the dull little room glittered 
suddenly as if spread with cloth-of-gold. 
It seemed preposterous that this should 
be the only place in London where 
those words of O’Casey could gleam on 
the air. The play, written thirteen years 
before, duly toured, but it did not 
“come in”: someone was afraid of it. 
At present London generally appears 
to be afraid of O’Casey: his last piece, 
the symbolic Cock-a-doodle Dandy, was 
left to gallant amateurs at Newcastle- 
on-T'yne; and even the recent revivals 
of his early masterpieces, Juno and the 
Paycock and The Plough and the Stars, 


have had to find a corner in one of 


Bayswater’s test-tube theatres. 

No doubt political theories have 
something to do with this current 
neglect. I can only repeat what I wrote 
in 1945, after hearing Purple Dust at 
Liverpool: ‘Left or Right, Green or 
Pink—what, in the theatre, does it all 
matter? Is it not more sensible to think 
of this man as a dramatist of the first 
order, a master of our tongue? When 
O’Casey’s quintessence of purple dust 


of coffee, offer more readable pro- 
grammes at a smaller charge, make thie 
actors’ task easier and the evening more 
enjoyable for the major portion of the 
audience by asking patrons to refrain 
from smoking. But of course that is 
another story! 

Well, having got all that off my 
chest, I am now off to have a large 
whisky and it’s going to be a pro- 
prietary brand. No one is going to fob 
me off with a brand I’ve never heard 
of. No sir! 


LANGUAGE 


TREWIN 
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is distilled before them, few playgoers 
should be bothering with the dusty 
answer of politics.” 

I thought of this as we crossed 
Kingsway in the mild spring sunlight, 
and as we went down the teashop stairs. 
Nobody glanced back, or realised that 
this slightly-built, elderly man, with the 
greyish-white hair beneath his cap, and 
the short-sighted eyes that glinted with 
humour and kindness, was the major 
dramatist of his time. What he said that 
afternoon cannot be reported here: 
it showed that O’Casey, for all his 
gentle philosophy, could be a fighter 
still. 

He stands, in the frontispiece to the 
sixth volume of his autobiography, 
Sunset and Evening Star,* much as he did 
that day, in cap and spectacles and 


jersey, his chin jutting, a look of kind, 


quizzical inquiry in his eyes. He is one 
of a family group. Eileen, his wife, sits 
on the window-ledge, and with them 
are the three O’Casey children, Breon, 


Niall, and Shivaun. It is a portrait of 


a happy family; O’Casey—as we can 
see from the quotations he has chosen 
as epigraphs—is happy indeed in spite 
of a set of rebuffs that might have 
embittered any man. 


* Macmillan, 21s. 
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He speaks out on a few of those 
things—and feels the easier for it—in 
the last volume of an extraordinary, 
sustained work. In the middle of it he 
writes of Hugh MacDiarmid: “His 
verse tore along like flood through a 
gorge, bubble, foam, and spray flying 


is resolved to say precisely what he 
means; and he will not let the language 
bully him. I do not imagine he has 
ever opened Modern English Usage; this 
is prose that disdains the guide-book 
and textbook. It is supple, varied, 
bold, excitingly pictorial. I met here, 





SEAN O’CASEY 


from the deep, rushing stream. Or like 
a torch flaming many-coloured, red, 

. = ‘ 
purple, jet-black, and through each ‘a 
white light like a silence’.”’ There, 
unawares, he is also describing his own 
autobiographical prose. Once again, 
O’Casey—like Hardy in the poems— 
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with enthusiasm renewed, passages 
from an essay on his adopted town of 
Totnes in Devon that O’Casey—from 
sheer goodness and without argument 
or fuss of any kind—wrote, some years 
ago, to help a struggling regional 
quarterly. It was true largesse. 








Sean O’Casey, man of the Dublin 
tenements, restored high speech to the 
theatre in the middle twenties, at a 
time when it was sorely needed. The 
Abbey, in Dublin, heard his first plays, 
The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and the 
Paycock, The Plough and the Stars, plays 
with an Elizabethan mingling 
comedy and tragedy. (They would have 
known his quality on Bankside when 
dramatists walked the stage in kingly- 
flashing coats.) Writing of Ireland in 
the troubled years, O’Casey presented 
a disrupted people in “‘a state 0’ 
chassis’. These are plays of humour, 
compassion, black terror. It has been 
the fashion to call them realistic. I do 
not think they are. O’Casey was no 
shorthand-recorder at large in Dublin. 
He used the city as the Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans would use Athens, 
Venice, Amalfi, where you will—as 
hearths for their glowing imaginations. 
All was heightened, larger than life: 
so it is with Sean O’Casey. These 
rhetorical comedy-dramas that swirl 
into tragedy are (as I have said else- 
where) as “unrealistic”? as the later 
adventures in symbolic expressionism. 

Thinking of O’Casey, I remember 
first the grimly ironical end of Juno; 
our black dread as the curtain falls on 
The Plough and the Stars, and Easter 
Week’s fire and grief; and the symbolic 
second act of The Silver Tassie: half-an- 
hour in the ‘‘war zone” during which 
(as Harley Granville-Barker _ said, 
deeply impressed) O’Casey employed 
“symbolism of scene and character, 
choric rhythms of speech and move- 
ment, the insistence of rhyme, the 
dignity of ritual.” It was left to 
Cochran, in London, to stage this play 
that the Abbey rejected; since then, 
O’Casey, away from Ireland—his dear 
nation that takes delight in flouting its 
geniuses—has written piece after piece 
without being able to recapture the 
critics’ first surge of excitement. Always 
—it is natural enough—he must be the 
dramatist of Juno and The Plough. 


Even so, we should all remember 


of 
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scenes in, say, the Hyde Park morali.y 
of Within the Gates; in Oak Leaves and 
Lavender, which was murdered in Lon- 
don by one of the worst-handled 
productions I have ever known in a 
reputable theatre; in the lovable Purple 
Dust, and in Red Roses For Me. This, 
for a moment, did rouse critics with its 
third act on a bridge across the Liffey. 
It is the passage in which the slum-folk, 
the listless unemployed, the women 
selling violets and apples, the weary 
group under a “spongy, leaden skv,” 
suddenly renew youth and vigour in a 
few transfiguring moments. (“Praise 
God for th’ urge of jubilation, in th’ 
heart of th’ young.”) The city, too, is 
transformed. ‘‘She’s glowing’,’’ cries 
the woman Finnoola, “like a song sung 
by Osheen himself, with th’ golden 
melody of his own harp helpin’.’”’ The 
bridge over the dark water, now a 
shining, marbled flow, is the “‘bridge 
of vision’’—a phrase used earlier in the 
play—and that was the phrase [ 
scribbled on my programme after the 
London premiére eight years ago. 

Sean O’Casey has always stood on 
the Bridge of Vision. It is easy enough 
to talk about his faults, the odd lapses 
into a lingo that reminds us of what 
Leigh Hunt called “booth at a fair’. 
But criticism must dim before O’Casey’s 
blazing virtues: the way in which he 
touches a stage to life, his glory in 
words that shine and ring, the passion- 
ate feeling for a phrase: “‘A gold- 
speckled candle, white as snow, was 
Dublin once; yellowish now, leanin’ 
sideways, an’ guttherin’ down to a last 
shaky glimmer in th’ wind o’ life.’ As 
a dramatist he is never tepid, never 
timid. He uses the theatre; we do not 
find him sidling about in the wings. 
Rather, in an O’Casey play—as in his 
own life—everything and everybody, 
all over the place, appear to be striking 
twelve together. 

So it is in Sunset and Evening Star, a 
book that streams on the wind. (In 
writing of O’Casey one’s images are 
bound to be profuse and mixed.) Here 
are alliteration, rhyme, — sidelong 
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R TASSIE” at the Apollo Theatre, 1929. 
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allusion, puns, opulent adjectives. 
O’Casey is laughing at the fetishes and 
the shibboleths; making, in his gay 
defiance, a work that will be read when 
the textbooks are pulped. He can be 
amply forthright. His views on a certain 
type of nursing-home, on the reviewing 
of the late George Orwell, and on the 
Latin tongue, would fit into any 


before death, and conscious that the 
end had come.) O’Casey will champion 
him while breath remains. And again 
what he says of Shaw can be turned so 
rightly to himself: ‘He made the most 
of life. The earth was his home, and 
he loved it. He was at home among the 
mortals. His epiphany was the showing 
forth of man to man.” 





“THE 
Liam Redmond as Fluther Good. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


anthology of invective. 

Elsewhere, after a Cambridge lecture, 
he is finding that nothing could be 
colder than a night in a college bed- 
room. He considers modern Ireland. 
He remembers the West Country 
during the war: “Night by night, 
Plymouth was pounded, until one 
thought it must have swallowed itself 
up in its own flame, and its own 
erupting dust.”” The best chapter is on 
Shaw, that other major Irishman. 
(There is a moving account of Shaw’s 
last talk with Eileen O’Casey, two days 
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PLOUGH AND THE STARS” at the New Lindsey Theatre, May 1954. 


An article upon O’Casey must be 
compact of quotations. On the last page 
of Sunset and Evening Star we leave a 
great dramatist, a great heart: 

With whitened hair, desires failing, 
strength ebbing out of him, with the 
sun gone down, and with only the 
serenity and the calm warning of the 
evening star left to him, he drank to 
Life, to all that it had been, to what 
it was, to what it would be. Hurrah! 

There could not be a braver ending. 
Here is no guttherin’ down to a last 
shaky glimmer in the wind. 











THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Poel and the Elizabethans 


William Poel and the _ Elizabethan 
Revival, by Robert Speaight. Heinemann. 21s. 

The publication of this book, apart from its 
own merits, has been of special interest to me 
for several reasons. The volume has been 
sponsored (as the General Editor, Miss M. 
St. Clare Byrne, has stated in a Foreword) 
by the Society for Theatre Research to com- 
memorate the centenary of Poel’s birth. Being 
from the first in general sympathy with his 
aims I attended many of his productions; 
Mr. Speaight has awakened for me numerous 
significant echoes of the past. And during 
Poel’s later years I was in Wimbledon only 
a bus ride from his house in Putney and 
enjoyed the advantage of his friendship. 

Mr. Speaight expresses the fear that he has 
been too long over his work, but he can rest 
assured that time has not been wasted in 
compiling so authoritative a memoir. It is 
based upon a remarkable variety of materials: 
Poel’s diary, his published monthly letters, his 
letters to magazines and newspapers, his 
voluminous private correspondence, the papers 
and programmes in the Gabrielle Enthoven 
Collection in South Kensington and the 
Stratford-on-Avon Collection. Even with the 
devoted help and co-operation of such close 
associates of Poel as Allan Gomme, O. 
Savage and A. C. Jennings, it was an arduous 
task. 

Born on July 22nd, 1852, William Pole (to 
give him once his baptismal name) came of 
a highly cultured stock on both sides. It may 
seem surprising that he was aged twenty when 
his father first took him to the theatre to see 
The Merchant of Venice. He was still undecided 
about his future: “‘I want to know if I have 
got a THAT within me and what that 
THAT is.” 

The question was solved on the night in 
April, 1875, when Poel first saw Salvini in 
Othello which was, in Mr. Speaight’s view, 
“the turning point of his whole life.” He 
decided that his vocation was to be in the 
theatre, and henceforth his was a dedicated 
life. He first joined the company of Charles 
Mathews in Bristol, and it was by a printer’s 
error in a programme that he became “‘Poel’’. 
With other touring companies he acted as 
general utility man, playing a variety of parts 
and doing odd jobs. Mr. Speaight gives a 
vivid account of the risks and hardships he 
endured, concerning which he wrote to his 
sister: “I myself feel no regret for the drudgery 
I have had or may have to undergo. I feel 
that this is giving me a spirit of self-possession, 
independence and power that will be of use 
to me through life.” 

These were prophetic words. Poel was a 


man with a vision. It was not, except 
incidentally, as an actor, but as a critic, 
producer and teacher, that his work for the 
theatre was to be achieved. When he offered 
to lecture to the New Shakspere Society on 
“Acting Editions of Shakespeare” by a 
fortunate chance facsimiles of the 1603 and 
1604 quartos of Hamlet had just appeared. 
The 1603 is textually a very “bad quarto”’, 
but Poel saw in ‘the arrangement of the 
scenes, the stage directions, the omissions and 
the alterations” much to guide as to how the 
play appeared in Shakespeare’s time. He was 
moved to make his first Elizabethan produc- 
tion, of the 1603 quarto, on April 16th, 1881, 
on a bare draped platform in St. George’s 
Hall. Mr. Speaight truly claims it as a historic 
theatrical date because it announced the birth 
of a new idea. There was no vestige of scenery. 
There was no interval and thus the rhythm of 
the Elizabethan production was preserved. 

It was characteristic of Poel that his next 
important venture was to stage in the autumn 
of 1893 the then unfamiliar Measure for Measure 
in the Royalty Theatre converted into the 
likeness, as far as was possible, of the Fortune 
Playhouse. Mr. Speaight is critical of the cuts 
which a Victorian vein of Puritanism led Poel 
to make in this and later productions. 1894 
saw the foundation of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, Poel’s happy marriage and his first 
meeting with Lillah McCarthy. In deference 
to Poel’s eccentric liking of women in male 
parts she began her long association with him 
as Romeo. The first production of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, Twelfth Night, had 
a severe reception from Poel’s most persistent 
critic, William Archer, and the duels between 
them can be followed in Mr. Speaight’s pages. 

New ground was broken by the production 
in 1896 at St. George’s Hall of Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus, with a prologue by A. C. Swin- 
burne recited by Edmund Gosse, and greeted 
by G. B. Shaw as “a wonder of artistic 
discipline in this lawless age.”” A revival of a 
severely cut Arden of Feversham was followed by 
The Tempest and plays by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Rowley Middleton, Ford and Ben 
Jonson. A significant production was that of 
The Merchant of Venice in 1898. The originally 
comic Shylock had from Kean to Irving been 
impersonated as a “pathetic and offended 
patriarch.” It was against this sort of senti- 
mentality that Poel set his face. In Mr. 
Speaight’s view he went too far. “‘He was 
blind to Shakespeare’s power of seeing all 
round a character or a situation, of writing 
on more than one level.” 

There was no tradition to fight when Poel 
staged Milton’s Samson Agonistes in 1900; but 
paradoxically his greatest success was gained 
with the medieval morality play Everyman, first 
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presented in 1901 in the Master’s Court of the 
Charterhouse. 

Later memorable productions included 
Macbeth in 1909, where I saw Lillah McCarthy 
impersonate Lady Macbeth not as_ the 
traditional virago but as a sensitive woman; 
Troilus and Cressida in 1912 with Edith Evans, 
not yet a professional actress, in the part of 
Cressida, and The Return from Parnassus in 1919. 
I still have vivid memories of the vocal recital 
of All’s Well That Ends Well (1920) ; Fratricide 

















Tearus and Ariel 


The Overreacher, by Harry Levin. Faber. 21 

Shakespeare: The Last Phase, by Der 

Traversi. Hollis © Carter. 21s. William 
Shakespeare, by John Masefield. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. Talking of Shakespeare, ed. Joh» 
Garrett. Hodder & Stoughton and Reinhardt. 20s. 
The First Night of ‘‘Twelfth Night’, 
by Leslie Hotson. Hart-Davis. 21s. The Stage 
Business in Shakespeare’s Plays: A 
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Section from William Poel’s drawings (1897) for Model of Globe Playhouse. 
Reproduced from the original in the possession of Mr. O. D. Savage. 


Punished, the English version of the German 
adaptation of the Hamlet theme (1924), and 
Coriolanus, on a platform stage at the Chelsea 
Palace Theatre, with Mr. Speaight in the title- 
part (1931). Peele’s David and Bethsabe was 
Poel’s last production (1932) before his death 
on December 13th, 1934. With Henry Tonks’s 
presentation portrait of Poel as Keegan in 
John Bull’s Other Island as frontispiece, illustra- 
tions of his stage-productions and valuable 
appendices by Mr. Allan Gomme, this volume, 
both sympathetic and critical, and the fruit 
of intimate knowledge, should be destined to 
become a classic among theatrical biographies. 
F. S. Boas 
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Postscript, by A. C. Sprague. Society for Theatre 
Research. (Subscription.) 

There must be a thousand books on 
Shakespeare for every one—not to say good 
one—on Marlowe. The Bard won’t mind 
taking second place for once, particularly as 
Harry Levin’s book is, in some ways, the best 
of this batch. His emblem for Marlowe is 
Icarus, one of the poet’s own images, and he 
also assures us that an “Icarus complex” is 
now a recognised term in clinical psychology. 
But then Marlowe himself reaches out to our 
time as poet of the lusts of the mind, the flesh 
and the will:— 

While science, capitalism, imperialism were 
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at the beginning of their modern develop- 

ment, Marlovian tragedy was able to project 

the inordinate course they would pursue. ... 

Faustianism has become the veritable ideo- 

logy of liberal man, the principal myth of 

western civilisation, as Oswald Spengler 
pointed out in predicting the decline of the 
historical epoch that arose with the 

Renaissance. 

Shakespeare’s wings may have been singed 
but they did not melt. They soared at last 
into the freedom of Ariel. To such studies of 
the final plays as those by Tillyard and Knight 
we can now add Traversi’s. He sees that the 
father-daughter reunions of Pericles and The 
Winter’s Tale (and, he says, The Tempest, 
though I never heard that Prospero lost 
Miranda before she was married at the end of 
the play) explore the reconciliation that first 
came in sight when Lear, bound upon a wheel 
of fire, opened his eyes to find Cordelia 
standing beside him like a soul in_ bliss. 
Traversi is not easy reading, but it is worth 
the effort to follow his account of how 
Shakespeare’s art matured, so that the 
elements of it—plot, character, poetry 
attained an interpenetration “‘which is not to 
be confused with the realistic imitation of life.” 
Not everyone will be able to agree that this 
was achieved without some sacrifice of “‘the 
concreteness proper to great poetry” but this 
critic certainly makes the charges of feebleness 
and Fletcherism look foolish. 

By comparison with the sustained argument 
of these two books John Masefield’s revised 
introduction to Shakespeare seems a_ very 
elementary and desultory affair. It begins by 
telling us that Stratford is in the midlands and 
ends with absurdly short notes on the plays 
we all know Shakespeare didn’t write. The 
volume of Stratford lectures addressed to 
teachers of English, edited by John Garrett, 
is a very mixed bill. Norman Marshall is 
interesting about Shakespeare abroad, Paul 
Dehn is disappointingly right about the 
filming of Shakespeare and L. A. G. Strong 
is utterly silly about Shakespeare and psycho- 
logy. Romeo emerges as the victim of some 
sort of more-haste-less-speed complex and 
Orsino, if you please, is the “type of the 
perpetual adolescent, the man who will not 
grow up”. 

Leslie Hotson makes an almost over- 
whelming circumstantial case for supposing 
that Orsino was, in fact, written up in a 
hurry as a compliment to the real Count 
Orsino who was Queen Elizabeth’s guest at 
a gala first night at Whitehall. Count Orsino, 
however, omitted to name the play or describe 
the plot in the letters he wrote home. Dr. 
Hotson proceeds to treat Twelfth Night as a 
crossword puzzle in which the lines are clues 
to allusions aimed at this special audience. 
Some of his solutions are convincing, all are 
ingenious and there are far too many of them. 
But where Dr. Hotson grows madder than 
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ever Malvolio was supposed to be is in his 
reckless transference of the special arrange- 
ments of a court performance to the stage of 
the Globe. There, too, he would have us 
believe, everyone went on and off through 
two little tents set at opposite sides of the 
stage. How long it would take, say, Caesar’s 
procession to get off on this system he does 
not tell us. 

Those who are interested in stage-history 
should certainly acquire A. C. Sprague’s 
pamphlet postscript to his volumes on stage- 
business in Shakespeare. The First Grave- 
digger’s half-dozen waistcoats may throw no 
new light on Hamlet but they help us to keep 
both feet on the stage. 


Children’s Theatre 


Twenty-One Years with Children’s 
Theatre, by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Children’s 
Theatre Press, Cloverlot, Anchorage, Kentucky. 
$3.50. Pinocchio, by Brian Way and Warren 
Jenkins. Dobson. 4s. 6d. The Hunters and 
the Henwife, by Nicholas Stuart Gray. Cumber- 
lege. 7s. 6d. The Sleeping Fires, by T. B. 
Morris. French. Is. 6d. The Sea King’s 
Daughter, by Margaret Harding. French. 2s. 6d. 
The Heartless Princess, by Franklyn Black. 
French. 4s. Five One-Act Plays for Girls. 
Ed. G. H. Holroyd. Harrap. 6s. 

Books received here from the _ States 
reveal the strength of the Children’s Theatre 
Movement there. A_ pioneer, Charlotte 
Chorpenning, has recorded in Twenty-One 
Years with Children’s Theatre her experiences 
with the Goodman Memorial Theatre of 
Chicago; the same Kentucky Press publishes 
plays which have been successful with 
audiences of children. 

Though somewhat discursive, much of what 
Miss Chorpenning says has the ring of truth 
which only comes from direct observation. 
She has studied the children’s background, 
and realises the responsibility which arises 
from the knowledge that children identify 
themselves with the leading actors, working 
out an imaginary ideal self. To-day, when so 
much triviality is thought fit stuff to amuse 
a child, it is refreshing to read Charlotte 
Chorpenning’s downright conversations with 
her own students, and these reflections might 
well form a basis for discussion among any 
groups of people preparing to work with 
children. 

In this country one of the children’s plays 
which is most comparable to the American 
work is Pinocchio, though it has a more definitely 
educational approach. It is intended for arena 
production, and allows for the maximum 
amount of co-operation from an audience of 
children. Much of the text is left fluid and 
the business is to be built up at rehearsal. 
The children’s theatre of the Chicago and 
Pittsburg enthusiasts aims at introducing 
children in a suitable way to the professional 
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theatre. The authors of Pinocchio assume, on 
the other hand, that children cannot be 
reached by the professional theatre, and 
believe in intimate conditions which allow the 
children to share the dramatic action. 

The Hunters and the Henwife is perhaps the 
most mysterious glint of moonshine that Mr. 
Gray has created—a fantasy full of magic and 
spells. But in spite of all the wizardry, every 
character is subtle and human; indeed, one 
wonders whether, after all, it will not take 
a grown-up audience to appreciate it fully. 

The Sleeping Fires is about a group of 
distinctly unpleasant Roman children, playing 
barbarous games and deriding a Christian 
slave. It is a relief to note that the scene is 
Pompeii, and the date A.p. 79. 

The introductory scene of The Sea King’s 
Daughter asserts confidently that the future of 
the theatre lies with young people, and 
Shakespeare himself appears to tell us that 
imagination is not dead. The play which the 
children produce before our eyes is not very 
different from other fantasies for children 
except that it all happens at the bottom of 
the sea. The Heartless Princess is an eccentric 
piece in which a King, a Duchess and a 
Chancellor of some romantic era talk in 
modern jargon and become involved with such 
familiars as a Raven and a Fox who talks 
Cockney and does crossword puzzles. The 
Princess, who is nineteen and still has a 
Nanny, has her heart stolen from her by 
magic, but regains it when it has been found 
hanging in a cupboard. It seems possible that 
even children would think this silly. 

Five One-Act Plays for Girls is a collection of 
short plays in which every character is female. 
As with most dramatic material for one sex, 
the pattern lacks sparkle and tends to be over- 
domestic, but these little plays could be read 
or acted harmlessly by older girls or women. 

D. M. Hammonps 


Men and Supermen 


Men and Supermen, by Arthur H. Nethercot. 
Cumberlege. 40s. The Braggart in Renais- 
sance Comedy, by Daniel C. Boughner. 
Cumberlege. 40s. The Medieval French 
Drama, by Grace Frank. Cumberlege. 30s. 
Friedrich Schiller’s Drama, by E. L. Stahl. 
Clarendon. 18s. The Identity of Yeats, by 
Richard Ellmann. Macmillan. 25s. 

The critic is, of course, omniscient. He is 
old as the books he sits among; he knows 
all the answers, though the questions cover 
the whole field of human knowledge. He is 
limited only by the limits of his readers, 
who lack his range of full yet special know- 
ledge. The critic could without hesitation read 
and cope with every word of the books under 
review, correcting a detail of medieval French 
theatrical history here, a nuance of Schiller 
there, reminding an author of an unknown 
writer he had forgotten. 

By which token I am no critic, and to review 
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five books as varied as these within present 
space would call for the erudition of a Scaliger 
allied to the ingenuity of a Desmond Mac- 
Carthy. Perhaps a show of erudition is not so 
hard to come by, and any journalist in these 
times must learn some ingenuity of the Lord’s- 
Prayer-on-a-pin’s-head type. Accept, then, 
that each of these books has a primary appeal 
to those specialising in its subject, but also 
offers something of interest to the omnivorous 
general reader prepared to delve beneath the 
top layer of a subject. 

Mr. Nethercot’s opus is an analysis and 
interpretation of nearly all the characters in 
Shaw’s plays and novels. Shaw himself might 
have been surprised by some of the con- 
clusions ascribed to him, but then a favourite 
Shavian contention was that the artist did not 
always realise what he was doing, and I must 
say I find Mr. Nethercot generally con- 
vincing, notably about Candida, where he 
equates the heroine, Morell and Marchbanks 
with G.B.S.’s view of humanity divided into 
Philistines, idealists and realists. A long, wordy 
compendium-cum-handbook, and the most 
likely of my five to attract and deserve a 
large audience. 

Another American book is Mr. Boughner’s 
study of the miles gloriosus type, from classical 
times through the Renaissance drama to the 
time of Shakespeare in England and Moliére 
in France, with detailed emphasis on_ his 
appearance in Italian and Spanish drama. 
Odd how the Americans, so impatient and 
slapdash in some respects, should have taken 
over the style of close-poring, patient scholar- 
ship once associated with Germany. Mr. 
Boughner offers five pages of small-type 
bibliography, but his very thoroughness brings 
out facts that others tend to ignore—as, for 
instance, the vein of low, crude humour in 
the morality plays. His research into the 
history of the braggart-type, whose deflation 
has always delighted audiences, not only 
reminds us of the many sources the great comic 
authors have had to draw upon, whether 
consciously or not, but as the publishers justly 
claim, enhances our appreciation of ‘“‘the 
comic tradition of figures reaching all the way 
from Falstaff to Captain Bluntschli.” 

Grace Frank starts her book with the state- 
ment that “‘the histories of the French medieval 
drama that now exist are for the most part 
pioneering efforts and except for a few books 
designed for popular consumption none is of 
recent date.’’ She now fills this gap with a 
lucid, occasionally lively textbook, which 
starts by correcting the canard that medieval 
drama was a direct take-over from the late 
classical drama and proceeds to show the 
development of the various forms of religious 
drama, to the beginning of comedy and 
romance. Sixteen pages of bibliography, with 
a note to the effect that the list is incomplete! 

E. L. Stahl’s book could hardly have been 
written about an English dramatist, for it has 
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never been a favourite habit with our writers 
to fit work to theory, whereas Schiller stopped 
writing plays for ten years in order to study 
Kant’s philosophy and to relate aesthetic 
theory to the drama. This great and important 
playwright, little known in this country (one 
ploughs through Wallenstein at school, and 
that is all!), had a powerful influence on 
European letters, and Mr. Stahl analyses his 
thought in detail, showing it to be less overtly 
revolutionary in trend than is often accepted, 
but concerned throughout with the problems 
of idealism. Schiller, thou shouldst be living 
at this hour! 

Richard Ellmann published a biography of 
Yeats five years ago; here by way of a com- 
panion volume is a study of the symbolism in 
his poetry. What might have been dry stuff is 
kept refreshingly free from pedantry, and gives 
a fascinating close-up view of the development 
of a poet who constantly modified his technique 
but whose view of life remained remarkably 
consistent. 

PETER FORSTER 


Full Cast 


Take It For a Fact, by Ada Reeve. Heinemann. 
21s. Royal Performance, by Jan Bevan. 
Hutchinson. 16s. All Right On The Night, 
by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. Putnam. 21s. Fifty 
Years of Peter Pan, by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
Peter Davies. 21s. This Is Sylvia, by Sandy 
Wilson. Max Parrish. 8s. 6d. 

Of course we are content to take it for a 
fact if Ada Reeve says so. After all, she has 
been on the stage for seventy-five years; and 


if she is, as the blurb suggests, ‘‘a legend in 
her lifetime,” then she is quite the liveliest 
legend on record. Under the frontispiece 


present day) are the words of the Lady 
Holyrood chorus (“‘Tact, tact, take it for a 
fact ”) from Floradora. There is nothing 
archly tactful about Ada Reeve. She is her 
gay, generous self—on the page as in life 
and this is honest remembrance, not written 
down in rose-pink, but with a resolve to speak 
clearly about her stage experience. Nearly four 
decades of it, here, in the Antipodes, and 
elsewhere: in the music-hall (at the Paragon 
in Mile End Road she recited a poem with 
the line, ““Come here, brave Pussy, thou hast 
nobly done’’); in musical comedy (the George 
Edwardes era), and in London legitimate 
drama. Nobody, I hope, has forgotten the 
charwoman in Priestley’s They Came To a City 
at the Globe during 1943. Ada Reeve has 
just been appearing at the Players’. Like the 
brave Pussy, she has nobly done, and we hope 
she will long go on doing it. 

Ada Reeve often appeared before Royalty. 
In Royal Performance Ian Bevan, with much 
craft in selection and arrangement, has written 
of Royalty at the play from the first Eliza- 
bethan age to our own: not only the story of 
“command” or gala performances, but also 
of “‘private’”’ visits to the theatre, and, in 
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Claire Bloom and Michael Hordern 
in Hamlet. 


SHAKESPEARE 
AT THE OLD VIC 


ROGER Woop and MARY CLARKE 


Headed by Richard Burton and Claire Bloom, 
the Old Vic Company in 1953-54 provided one 
of the most exciting theatrical experiences for 
years. This fully illustrated record of that 
season shows by means of Roger Wood’s 
superb action photographs the six plays per- 
formed. With an introduction by Michael 
Benthall and more than 100 photographs. 

16s. net 


[WORLD COSTUMES 
ANGELA BRADSHAW 


‘“*A beautifully produced book, illustrated with 
good drawings of costumes from over fifty 
countries.”” THE Stupio. A reprint containing 
several new illustrations is now available. With 
16 colour plates and 142 pages of drawings. 
40s. net 
Write for prospectuses of these books 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
4,5&6 SOHO 


SQUARE LONDON W.1 








general, of the attitude of the reigning house, 
over four centuries, towards a profession that 
has valued its Royal patronage. This deserved 
a book. It has been thoroughly well managed. 
Queen Mary was the most notable Royal 
playgoer: Court circles knew her as “the 
critic”, and historians should find a great deal 
of stage material when her diaries are avail- 
able. “I'll sit anywhere you like,” she said to 
the manager of the Mercury Theatre when 
she came to Murder in the Cathedral; ‘‘Just treat 
me as one of the audience.” 

In Mr. Clinton-Baddeley’s book we become 
one of the audience in the Georgian theatre, 
‘“‘“Georgian” being defined here as the period 
between 1737 (year of the Licensing Act) and 
1843, when the Theatres Act released the stage 
from regulations that no longer made sense. 
The Georgian theatre could be surprising. It 
was more demonstrative than to-day’s—none 
the worse for that—and it was also more go- 
as-you-please. Mr. Clinton-Baddeley charms 
us with a chapter in which he shows that 
Dickens knew what he talked about in those 
apparently extravagant Crummles scenes. 
I snatch one fact. Unpunctuality was a 
Georgian habit. “‘People had not learned to 
enjoy the drama for its own sake. So long as 
they equally enjoyed talking and walking 
about and quarrelling and hissing the play, 
they were likely to drop in when it suited 
them, and not when it suited the actors.” 
This is a choppy book but endearing. It repays 
study by instalments; drop in when it suits 
you. 

We have been dropping into Peter Pan any 
Christmas during the last fifty years. Roger 
Lancelyn Green is a warm celebrant of the 
old play’s history—it must always be a new 
play to fresh regiments of children December 
by December. Its production needs to be 
brushed up; possibly that will come. Mean- 
while we can always say that the piece is not 
what it was when So-and-so (here supply a 


name—my own is Jean Forbes-Robertson) was 
the Peter. The back of the book bristles 
conscientiously, and most usefully, with 
figures. 


There are no figures in This Is Sylvia except 
those of the plump cats drawn by Sandy 
Wilson to illustrate his own joke: the memoirs 
of a musical-comedy cat, her girl and boy 
friends. The drawings are happier than a 
resolute text. A brave Pussy, yes; but this may 
not be everybody’s bowl of milk. 

J. C. Trewin 


Edith Evans, by 7. C. Trewin. Rockliff. 12s. 6d. 

To those which he reviews above, Mr. 
Trewin adds a study of his own in essaying 
to capture the magic of Edith Evans. It is a 
difficult task indeed to keep in balance the 
enormous range of performances which we owe 
to the great actress discovered in a milliner’s 
work-room by William Poel in 1912. Such a 


book must not be fulsome, yet must speak 
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clearly of greatness: it must admit the 
occasional failure and analyse the reason ‘or 
it, but it also must convey both the warmth 
and the quality of the many successes. Some 
things make the job simpler. Dame Edith has 
steadily refused to have a public life outside 
the theatre, so the field is limited to the stage, 
She has, to a degree unparalleled in our time, 
made each of her characters individually and 
separately alive, so clear description is made 
easier. But Mr. Trewin’s accomplishment has 
served his subject well: his wide knowledge 
enables him properly to appreciate each of 
her achievements, and his grace of style to 
match her grace—even to catch the echo of 
her “shooting-star voice”. The Mander and 
Michenson Collection supplies over seventy 
photographs, many of them vividly evocative 
to.memory. 


E. M. B. 


Long Plays 

Plays, by Gordon Daviot. Peter Davies. 15s. 
The Golden Cuckoo and Other Plays, 
by Denis Johnston. Cape. 12s. 6d. The Lost 
Leader, by Lennox Robinson. Carter. 4s. 6d. 
Lord Mulroy’s Ghost, by Shane Leslie. Sign 
of Three Candles, Dublin. 10s. 6d. Stolen 
Waters, by Lionel Brown. Deane. 5s. The 
Splendid Burden, by Margaret  Stanley- 
Wrench. Edinburgh House. 3s. 6d. The Pools 


of the Gods, by Sydney Primost. Simpkin 
Marshall. 5s. 
It is given to few writers to achieve 


distinction both as dramatists and novelists. 
Under the pen-names Gordon Daviot and 


Josephine Tey, Elizabeth Mackintosh made 


two literary reputations, and this, the last 
volume of her plays hitherto unpublished, is 
abundant evidence of her versatility: two 
sparkling comedies which move at tremendous 
pace, a strong drama and two short plays for 
full measure. 

The plays in the Denis Johnston volume 
will be new to most readers. They are preceded 
by an interesting and entertaining introduc- 
tion, but the many who enjoy Mr. Johnston’s 
work will question his judgment when he says, 
“As a Dramatist I have never been a success.” 
In The Golden Cuckoo there is a delightful study 
of a pathetic old man who stages a one-man 
revolution, as so many Irishmen have done. 
It is quite impossible to do justice to this play 
in a few words. There follows The Dreaming 
Dust, which deals relentlessly with Dean Swift, 
and a long one-act play. 

The Lost Leader and Lord Mulroy’s Ghost are 





both concerned with the troubles which belong | 


to Ireland’s past. In Lennox Robinson’s play 
the leading character, encouraged by a 
hypnotist, conceives himself to be Parnell (who 
is not dead as the world believes). Humour 
and pathos are blended in this little tragedy 
performed at the Abbey Theatre in 1918. 
Described as a Play for an Irish National 
Theatre, Shane Leslie’s book contains a long 
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the record of the murder of the Earl of Antrim 


or of which the short play which follows is a . . 
eth plain reconstruction. The acts are so very Their Production 
me brief that scene changes would make stage ? 
bas presentation difficult. and Presentation 
ide Stolen Waters has been staged, broadcast and 
ge. filmed. Its theme is anti-semitism in_ this by 
ne, country in the year 1953. Well constructed 
ind with good characterisation, it has an abrupt ANTHONY PARKER 
ide twist at the end for those who like that sort 
“ of thing. The Splendid Burden should be authoritative @ 
ge welcomed by those seeking a religious play 
of of more than usual merit. Each act is written : 
to to form a separate one-act play, a device not comprehensive @ 
ol often successful but the first two acts could be 
ind treated in this way. The theme of the play is indispensable * 
nty Christianity triumphant under persecution 
ive through the ages. Written in free verse which : 

has distinction, it suffers from the weakness of the only book on @ 


most verse plays in that the poet too often 
stands in the way of the dramatist and the 
action is impeded. The attempt to bring the 


the subject 
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5s. play up to the minute in a Mau Mau setting 

ys, in Act 3 seems out of key with the rest. Index 

pst It is said in the foreword to The Pools of the 

6d. Gods that it defies almost every canon of stage- 15s net 

ign craft. Nothing is said about the canons of good 

lien taste. The Pools are football pools and the y 

‘he scene of Act 1 is laid in heaven where the Sree illustrated prospectus 

ley- Heavenly Host are anxiously waiting for the ; 

ols football results to come through from Earth. Bee MEAD 

kin Arsenal will be gratified to know that they 28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON w.c.l 
have a staunch supporter in the Archangel 

eve Michael. Acts II and III contain a banal 

sts. little melodrama which has no perceptible 

ind connection with Act I. 

ade A. H. WHARRIER 
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5 The Producer and the Actor, by Frank 
Ous , ~ 
for Newman. Garnet Miller. 35. Together in G O # D E N 
Theatre, by Robert G. Newton. Garnet Miller. 
me 8s. 6d. 


led Mr. Newman’s book is rather silly. Says j [ i K O O 
uc- sloppily what has been said hundreds of times 








n’s before. And cannot be said too often? Not in 
LYS, the case of these over-obvious tips and 
3.” observations. ' AND OTHER PLAYS 
idy Mr. Newton’s book is in a different category. 
lan I incline to the view that for many years by 
ne. Robert Newton has been exploring an attitude rs 
lay | to the theatre for which he has received DENIS JOHNSTON 
ing inadequate recognition or encouragement. He 
rift, established his belief in the importance of 
improvisation in a book that was published In his long introduction the 

are more than twenty years ago, Acting Improvised; author gives an indication of 
yng | since then, both in practice and in print he the purpose behind these three 
lay has continued his study of the nature and plays, The Golden Cuckoo, The 

a value of improvisation and of its relationship Dreaming Dust, and A Fourth 
vho to what may be called more formal acting for Bridge. 12s. 6d. net 
our} and producing. He has summed up his 
ody conclusions in the present far too slender book 
18. | which is a great deal more substantial than its JONATHAN CAPE 
nal slightly companionable title suggests. Mr. 
ong Newton analyses not only certain aspects of 
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Mr. Bertram Shuttleworth 
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the “Group Ideal’? but the manner in which 
conditions of work in both rehearsal and 
performance, in the professional as well as the 
amateur theatre, affect the style, technique 
and whole experience of putting on a play. 
An enthralling line of thought. 

But far too slender, yes. I would like to see 
Mr. Newton given a five years’ bursary to 
track down this fascinating subject to its 
source. 


One-Act Plays 

The Pint Pot, by Jack Sugarman. French. 
ls. 6d. A spirited old lady manoeuvres her 
way out of an Old People’s Hospital. (2 m., 
4 f. 

Inquest on Monday, by Mark Bevan. 


Joun ALLEN 


French. 1s. 6d. Comedy of four viewpoints of 


an incident in a public park. (7 m., 2 f.) 
Winter Sunrise, by Howard Agg. French. 
ls. 6d. Domestic drama of revenge prevented 
by old family servant. Period 1875. (6 f.) 

A Shot in the Dark, by Howard Agg. 
French. ls. 6d. Murder drama set in country 
hotel. (3 m., 5 f.) 

The Goldfish, by Isobel Andrews. French. 
ls. 6d. An echo from the past helps Madge 
Stevens to decide the future. (3 m., 6 f.) 
The Island of Cipango, by Benn W. Levy. 
French. ls. 6d. A drunken sub-editor escapes 
to “freedom” with the help of a pen-friend 
whom he has duped. (3 m., 2 f.) 

The Great Healer, by Benn W. Levy. 
French. ls. 6d. Two ex-chorus girls, rivals for 
the same man in 1899, have a reunion fifty 
years later. (2 m., 3 f., 2 sets.) 

One of the Twelve, by Barbara Willard. 
French. Is. 6d. Sympathetic account of Judas 
leaving his family and friends to follow the 
Messiah. (2 m., 3 f.) 

The Little Red Tree, by Glyn Griffiths. 
French. 1s. 6d. David, an apprentice carpenter, 
and his wife Zorah, give the cradle he had 
made for their own expected child to Joseph 
on the first Christmas Eve. (4 m., 1 f.) 

Dirty Work, by Roland Pertwee. English 
Theatre Guild. ls. 6d. Comedy-thriller set in 
a Launderette. (7 f., 1 girl.) 

It’s Not Very Nice, by L. A. G. Strong. 
Deane. Is. 6d. The tables are turned on village 
women who try to check the local Don Juan. 
(11 f.) 

Ladies’ Bar, by William Dinner and William 
Morum. Deane. Is. 6d. Comedy-thriller. 
Habituées of a ladies’ bar suspect innocent 
stranger of being a murderer. (1 m., 6 f.) 
New Plays Quarterly No. 26. Quekett, 
Subscription. ‘‘Ladder for Lucy,” by Delsie 
Darke. Comedy of thwarted elopement— 
Regency pastiche. (1 m., 4 f.) ‘“‘Out of the 
Blue,” by Kathleen Palmer. Political refugee’s 
wife takes shelter in flat of suburban couple— 
the peace-loving husband is surprised into 
momentary heroism. (2 m., 3 f.) “Exit for 
Seven,” by Mark Howard. Strong drama of poli- 
tical prisoners awaiting execution. (6 m., 4 f.) 
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The Surprise Packet, by Nora Clare; The 
Sermon, by Beatrix Carter; and The Help 
Committee, by Peter Assinder are among 
the first short all-women one-act plays 
published by the new firm of Kenyon House 
Press, Alexander Street, London, W.2, price 
Is. 6d. each. Donatp FirzJoun 
Stage Lighting 

The Strand Electric Company have recently 
produced a further handbook to help the 
inexperienced with their lighting problems 
called Stage Lighting on a Shoestring. It explains 
very clearly and simply how a society with 
quite primitive resources and very little money 
might gradually improve its lighting system 
without any great initial outlay. For this 
reason it is probably the most useful booklet 
this firm has yet published. It is most amusingly 
illustrated and is obtainable free on applica- 
tion to the firm’s head office—29 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

ADRIAN STANLEY 


A Revised Edition 


Thirty years ago Muriel St. Clare Byrne 
published Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. 
A seventh edition, which is now the only 
reliable one, has just been issued by Methuen 
at 15s. This useful book gives a detailed 
account of life in Elizabethan England with 
a special chapter on the theatre. 





THE ARIEL SCHOOL 
OF DANCE AND DRAMA 
(formerly Vose-Cazimir Theatre School) 


Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, 
London, N.| 


Tel.: Canonbury 3633 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF: 
Leslie French, 
Sheila Moriarty, L.R.A.M. 
L.G.S.M. (Speech & Drama) 
Richard Cazimir, G.M.S.S., M.1.S.T.D. (G.B.) 
PATRONS 
The Countess Cawdor Madame Ruby Ginner 
John Laurie, Esq. Miss Irene Mawer 
Malcolm Morley, Esq. Miss Flora Robson, O.B.E. 
The Earl and Countess of Portarlington 
There are a limited number of vacancies 
for complete Dance and Drama Courses 
2-year Acting Course 


3-year Teaching Course 
Preparation for 
L.R.A.M., A.D.B., M.I.S.T.D. 
Special Courses for Students 
Children’s Classes and Private Lessons 


Prospectus and full information available 
on request from Registrar 
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REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 
the third quarter of 1954, compiled from material 
made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 


AMERSHAM Playhouse. Beyond the Verdict, by 
Rosa de Leon. 4 f., 3 m. 

BocGnor Repertory Co. Glamour Puss, by 
Sonnie Hale. 4 f., 6 m. Too Short a Date, 
by Lyn Lockwood. 4 f., 5 m. Comedy and 
sentiment. 

Bromtey. Kid Kenyon Rides Again, by Ted 
Willis and Allan MacKinnon. 4 f., 11 m. 

Cotwyn Bay Repertory Theatre. The Enemy 
in the House, by Constance Cox. 3 f., 3 m. 
Forbidden Fruit, by Walter Plynge. Comedy. 
4 f., 4m. 

Fo.kestone. Arthur Brough Players. Over the 
Garden Fence, by Elizabeth Addyman. 4 f., 
5 m. Story of three families in dormitory 
town. Singapore Slings, by William Donald. 
Light naval comedy. 3 f., 5 m. 

HarroGATE. White Rose Players. Beside the 
Seaside, by Barney Stevens. Comedy in 
seaside boarding-house. 6 f., 4 m. Naughty 
Mr. Punch, by Charles and Geoffrey Bond. 
4 f., 7 m. Crime story. 

ILFRACOMBE, Alexandra Theatre. The Roc 
Players. Not So Dusty, by Wally Patch and 
Frank Atkinson. Comedy. 5 f., 4 m. 

KIDDERMINSTER Playhouse. Long Ago in the 
Morning, by Heléna Jones. 4 f., 6 m., towns- 
folk, dancers. Story of a Sumerian 
Gardener in second millenium B.C. 

LiverPOOoL Repertory Company. Late Love, by 
Rosemary Casey. 4 f., 3 m. Two middle- 
aged men are rivals for the hand of a 
woman-artist. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-T YNE Playhouse. Rag Time, 
by David Read. Comedy. 4 f., 5 m. An 
attempt is made to abolish University 
“Rag” in Northern town. 

NorTHAMPTON Repertory Players. A Spell of 
Virtue, by C. Neilson Gattey and Z. 
Bramley-Moore. 4 f., 5 m. 

Paicnton Palace Theatre. Unicorn Players. 
Call Me Jo, by Edwin Henderson and 
Barry Phelps. Period, 1945. Family comedy 
with music. 5 f., 4 m. 

PETERBOROUGH. Court Players. The Quiet 
Streets, by Ralph Timberlake. Crime play. 
S'f.,.6.an. 

Ricumonp Repertory Co. The Name is * Smith,’ 
by Patrick Cargill and Jack Beale. 3 f., 5 m. 

WEpnEsBuRY Repertory Co. For Pete’s Sake, by 
Barney Stevens. 5 f., 4 m. 

Winpsor Repertory Co. Tug of War, by 
Roderick Lovell. Politics in modern Ruri- 
tania. 3 f., 5 m. 

WOLVERHAMPTON Theatre Co. Fortune is a 
Woman, by C. E. Openshaw. 2 f., 6 m. 
Wortuinc Theatre Co. The Kill, by Caswell 
Garth. 2 f., 6 m. Blackmail and murder. 
Sailor Beware, by Philip King and Falkland 
Cary. 5 f., 4 m. Lively comedy of managing 

mother. 





THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN (The Earl of Scarbrough) and 
MISS PEGGY ASHCROFT at the Reopening of the British Drama League’s Library. 

















THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN 
OPENS THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE’S RECONSTRUCTED 
LIBRARY OF THE THEATRE 


The Library has been completely restored and enlarged with the addition of a Reading Room 
which has been furnished by Mr. 7. Spedan Lewis in memory of his wife. It was formally reopened at 
4 p.m. on October 29th by the Lord Chamberlain. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford unveiled Nemon’s 
memorial bust of Geoffrey Whitworth. Miss Peggy Ashcroft made a speech of thanks on behalf of the 
theatre, and Dr. F. S. Boas ( for twenty-six years Chairman of the Library Committee) spoke on behalf 
of the League. Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, her son and daughter, together with other members of their 
Samily, were present. Mr. Arthur Whitworth, brother of the Founder, who was among them, has since 
presented a set of beautiful curtains for the windows of the new Library. 


Among the distinguished guests were The Rt. Hon. Sir Alan Lascelles and The Rt. Hon. The 
Lord Kilmain (Chairman and Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust), Sir George Dyson (Chairman of the 
Carnegie Committee for Music and Drama), Sir Kenneth Barnes, Sir Alan and Lady Gardiner, 
Lady Keeble and the Viscountess Esher. The President of the League, The Viscount Esher, took the 


Chair. The Lord Chamberlain spoke as follows : 


I am very glad to have been invited to 
open your reconstructed Library. 

In the first place, your invitation enables 
me to add my humble tribute to the Pilgrim 
Trust. whose generous gift has made it 
possible for this reconstruction to be com- 
pleted. The new Chairman of the Pilgrim 
Trust is present here to-day. I hope that he 
and his colleagues realise—I expect they can 
hardly fail to do so—how greatly the trouble 
and wisdom, which goes into the selection of 
objects for their benefactions, is valued by 
those in this country who follow the work to 
which the Trustees set their hands. They seem 
to be endowed with a kind of royal touch 
which heals some wounds of our treasured 
past. or brings to life, or gives renewed life, 
to some vital elements of our British life to-day. 
It is in this last category that the gift to your 
Library can be classed and there can be no 
doubt of the great value placed upon it by 
all those who support the British Drama 
League in general and its Library in par- 
ticular. 

In the second place, your invitation has 
brought me in touch with the British Drama 
League and with the many parts which it 
plays in carrying out its main purpose which 
is to help the theatre. 

You will perhaps know that I too have an 
interest in the theatre. I do not refer to the 
undistinguished interest of an occasional play- 
goer which I used to have, but to a statutory 
interest more recently acquired. Some may 
think that my statutory interest is too negative 
an interest and certainly there would be truth 
in that. The actions of a censor can hardly 
fail to be anything else but negative: while, 
as to his inactions, there would appear to be 
quite a number of people who would not 


think them in any way constructive. 

Nevertheless, I would venture to claim, with 
all proper humility, that there is something 
important which a censor of plays has in 
common with the British Drama League. The 
British Drama League, if I may quote from 
your literature, is devoted to the development 
of the art of the theatre. I do not think that 
a censor of plays could hope to do his job 
properly if, for him also, that was not a 
primary consideration. I do not say that it 
provides him with a formula which makes it 
easy for him to get over the minor hurdles 
which are strewn in his path—I wish it did— 
but he would be setting a dangerous course if 
he did not have continuously in his mind that 
same objective which you pursue with such 
positive results—the importance of the 
development of the art of the theatre. 

Your Library is, without any doubt, the 
largest theatrical collection in this country. 
During the thirty-five years of your existence 
as a League, your own developing activities 
have made the Library of the utmost 
importance to the whole theatrical world. 
It is used by the professional theatre, and to 
an ever increasing degree by the amateurs 
who are so greatly stimulated and assisted by 
the general activities of the League. It is used 
too by students from all parts of the world, 
who come to study the English theatre, and 
with its reconstruction it enters now upon 
a new phase of its life, which will enable it 
to multiply its services to the drama. 

Among the many well-wishers who bring 
you greetings and good wishes on_ this 
reopening day, there is no one who is more 
sincere or feels more honoured than I do as, 
with great pleasure, I have the privilege to 
declare your Library reopened. 








Presentation 
At 5.30 p.m. on September 17th, the 


Council assembled outside the front door of 
9 Fitzroy Square and the Chairman presented 
Frances Briggs with her parting gift from the 
members, an Austin A30, grey with red 
upholstery. An old friend and former Area 
Officer installed an electric heater. The 
occasion was made the more memorable by 
the presence of three generations of the 
Founder’s family. As a ‘thank you’’ Miss 
Briggs drove the Chairman and Mrs. Whit- 
worth round the square and arrived back to 
be greeted with the loudest of cheers. 


Theatre Week 1955 

The dates for the Theatre Week have once 
more been fixed in early September to carry 
out the plan discussed at the 1953 Conference 
of a joint meeting between ourselves and the 
Standing Conference of Drama Associations. 
We are fortunate in being able to link up also 
with the B.D.L.’s Summer School, and with 
the Ministry of Education’s drama course 
under Mr. A. F. Alington, H.M.I. Each event 
will have separate quarters and will keep its 
own character and programme, but all will 
gain by joint sessions and opportunities for 
meeting socially. There will be accommoda- 
tion of different kinds to suit everyone in 
Training College and hotels on the edge of 
Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common; it 
will also be possible to live in central London. 
The programme will have original features, 
the theme being “‘The Theatre in Con- 
temporary Life”; the joint Conference will be 
organised on a group-discussion basis with 
reports to a plenary session. The dates are: 
B.D.L. Conference, Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 4th; Theatre Week, September 5th— 
11th; Joint Conference, September 9th—11th. 


Drama Exhibition 


The International ““Drama in Education” 
Exhibition, details of which we published in 
the Autumn issue of Drama, has been post- 
poned from November 6th to 13th, 1954, to 
a date in March, 1955, to be announced later. 
The Continental portion of the Exhibition, 
which has been toured extensively in Europe, 
was found, on its return to Belgium, to be in 
need of renovation and remounting before 
being shown in England. 


Leeds Extension Lectures 


During the 1954—55 season the Extra-Mural 
Department of the University of Leeds com- 
bined for the first time with the British Drama 
League in holding lectures on ‘“‘Drama and 
the Theatre’’. These started in October, and 
are being given at Harrogate, Ilkley, Leeds 
and Halifax. In addition the University alone 
is holding courses on Drama at York and 
Bradford. Particulars from the Secretary, 
Department of Adult Education and Extra- 
Mural Studies, The University, Leeds 2. 
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The Chairman 


We congratulate our Chairman on becoming 


His Honour Judge John Maude, Q.C., one of 


Her Majesty’s Judges at the Old Bailey. We 
know that he will worthily fulfil that high 
calling, and that his gifts of humour and of 
understanding will be fruitfully added to his 
high sense of justice. 

We commiserate with the League, because 
he cannot as a Judge continue to hold the 
office of Chairman. The three years he has 
been with us have made him deeply loved by 
members all over the country, for he has 
found time to come to Theatre Weeks and 
Area Finals as well as to conduct meetings 
in London. Those who work for the League, 
at Headquarters and throughout Britain, will 
miss him sorely; but he leaves with them 
the inspiration of his belief—which he has 
backed with solid achievements—in the 
League and its future. 


Festivals of Community Drama 


The winner of the new Festival of Original 
Full-Length Plays, Love and Lunacy, by Peter 
Philp, was seen in the Highbury Little 
Theatre’s production at Malvern. The Council 
has decided to continue the Festival, and 
entries (not necessarily giving details of play 
or exact date) should be sent to. Mr. Edmund 
Cooper at headquarters by November 30th. 
The award will be similar to last year’s. 

The Joint Committee has met to issue 
licences for the One-Act Festival and all 
arrangements are now in train. The Area 
Final dates are: Western, June 4th; Welsh, 
May 2lIst; Northern, not yet fixed. The 
Eastern Area, May 23rd, and the National 
Final, June 20th, take place at the Scala 
Theatre, Charlotte Street, London, W.1. 

The letter categories under which teams will 
be classified in the National Festival (see note 
F6) will be related to the marking system as 
follows: Category A, 75 marks and above; B, 
60 and above; C, 45 and above; D, below 45. 

St. Pancras, in which Fitzroy Square is 
situated, held its second Borough Drama 
Festival from October 23rd to 30th with the 
Director as adjudicator. A Shaw Evening in 
November adds another to the many links 
between the League and its Borough. 


New Play Awards 


Mr. Charles Landstone, O.B.E., is to judge 
the Charles Henry Foyle New Play Award 
1954-55, for which entries are invited. Details 
may be had from the Clerk to the Trust, 
Dale Road, Bournebrook, Birmingham, 29. 

The Scottish Community Drama Associa- 
tion are running a new Full-Length Play 
Competition for which the prize is to be £100. 
Money allocated for the purpose from the 
Bridie Memorial Fund has made this sub- 
stantial award possible. Details from S.C.D.A., 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
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The Tavistock Repertory Company has also 
launched a Full-Length Play Competition for 
original works. Closing date February 28th, 
1955. Details from the Tower Theatre, 
Canonbury Place, London, N.1. 


Italian Plays 

Each year the Italian Society of Leeds 
University produces an Italian play in a 
specially prepared English version, the object 
being to introduce unfamiliar works to 
English audiences. In 1953 the Society gave 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author 
in Frederick May’s version, and, in 1954, a 
new translation (and the first complete one) 
by Charles Ingold of Goldoni’s The Liar. 

This session two pieces from the Renaissance 
which have never before been presented in 
English will be given. One of them, La 
Venexiana, is second only to the Mandragola of 
Machiavelli for its vigour, realism, subtle 
psychology and beauty of construction and of 
style. As a curtain-raiser Angelo-Beolco’s 
Luzzante’s Return from the Wars will be given 
in a translation by Angela Ingold. 

The Society has a tradition of group 
translation and the translators always use for 
their pseudonym the surname “Ingold”. 
“James” Ingold translated Goldoni’s The Fan 
(for the Staff Dramatic Society in Leeds, 1954) 
and “Angela” is translating Beolco’s play for 
1955. Another group (“‘Nicholas” Ingold) is 
completing Mandragola. 

The 1954 session started with a lecture by 
Professor J. H. Whitfield on “Pirandello and 
Mr. Eliot”. During the season a series of play- 
readings will be given illustrating Italian 
drama from the Renaissance to modern times. 
The plays will be given in English and guests 
from other Dramatic Societies will be welcome. 

The Society is anxious to bring about a 
greater appreciation of Italian drama and 
would be happy to answer enquiries about 
Italian plays and translations. 

MarcGaret HOo.ipay 


Ruskin at Tavistock 

The Wintry Hour, a new play by Leila Forde, 
presented by the Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany at the Tower Theatre, Canonbury, in 
October, is concerned with Ruskin’s disastrous 
marriage to Euphemia Gray (Effie) and her 
gradual inclination towards the painter 
Millais. Miss Forde does not hesitate to make 
Ruskin an unsympathetic hag-ridden neurotic 
and, with an obvious practical knowledge of 
the stage, turns the other protagonists into 
types which will be easily recognised by any 
repertory company. Ruskin’s mother, the 
villainess of the piece, is the dominating, 
ruthless woman whose possessiveness wrecks 
her son’s chance of happiness. Papa Ruskin is 
the Victorian Hypocrite, outwardly pious, 
secretly lecherous, whilst Effie is the gay young 
life-loving girl trapped in this pathological 
ménage, whose complaints are met with 


accusations of mental instability. The theme 
of the unconsummated marriage is skilfully 
and unembarrassingly handled and the play as 
a whole is dramatically well sustained. But 
perhaps, if the truth is what we are after, the 
last word lies with Ruskin who wrote: “I 
never met with a question yet, which did not 
need, for the right solution of it, one positive 
and one negative answer, like an equation of 
the second degree.” 

The production by Vincent Shaw was swift 
and powerful; the acting was of the standard 
we have come to expect from this company. 
The settings were on the whole inadequate— 
an outside door, especially in Scotland, should 
surely be made to shut. DoNnaAtp FirzJoun 


Shakespeare at Westcliff 

The Southend Shakespeare Society are 
producing A Midsummer Night’s Dream for the 
week December 6th—-Ilth at the Palace 
Theatre, Westcliff. Evening performances 
start at 7.30; there is a Saturday matinée at 
3 p.m. and there are special prices for parties 
from amateur dramatic societies. The Society 
deserves support, for this is the first time for 
many years that a local Shakespeare Society 
has been able to play in a theatre. 


A New ‘‘Peer Gynt”’ 


The Company of the Saints, New Malden, 
chose Peer Gynt for their Autumn production 
in the version by Paul Green, the American 
folk-playwright. This version was first used 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy in 1951 with John Garfield in the 
title role. 

In January the Company will produce The 
Mad Woman of Chaillot and at Easter 1955 they 
hope to put on Murder in the Cathedral in a 
number of churches. 


Chinese Choice 

The play chosen by the Inland Revenue 
Dramatic Society to start their Winter 1954 
season was The Motherly and Auspicious, by 
Maurice Collis, which covers the history of 
China from 1852 to 1908. This was a difficult 
choice for an amateur company, dealing, as 
it does, with historic characters of a remote 
and, to us, strange country. 


A Notable Tour 


Frances Mackenzie’s visit has given fresh 
inspiration to amateur dramatic work through- 
out New Zealand. As was to be expected, it 
is especially in the field of production that 
her influence will be felt. Her clear-cut 
approach to the whole problem and _ her 
insistence that producers should have know- 
ledge and artistic integrity shook the com- 
placency of established producers and gave 
encouragement to younger ones. 

During her tour, which lasted from June 2nd 
to September 21st, Miss Mackenzie worked in 
all nineteen B.D.L. Areas and conducted 
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fourteen week-end schools. To the Residential 
School in Stratford, Taranaki, people came 
from as far north as Whangarei and as far 
south as Timaru. Like most of the schools 
this one was for actors and producers, and for 
both Miss Mackenzie’s improvisation work, 
her use of the arena stage, and her demonstra- 
tion of modern techniques in production have 
opened up exciting fields. Her insistence on 
the need for concentration and imaginative 
effort was readily accepted as a challenge and 
the thrilling results achieved in consequence 
have sent many young New Zealanders off to 
their various societies full of new ideas and, at 
last, with the means for expressing them. 

Here, as I think in other parts of the world, 
there is often a shortage of men in drama 
groups. It was interesting to note that the 
proportion attending Miss Mackenzie’s classes 
steadily increased as her tour proceeded. It is 
incumbent upon the groups to remember her 
advice and to arrange their activities so that 
these men remain actively interested. 

Miss Mackenzie’s attitude to her work, her 
wide knowledge and her ready advice have 
given the people of New Zealand a better 
appreciation of and respect for the theatre as 
a profession, and this should result in a more 
intelligent attitude towards ‘‘putting on a 
play”. Perhaps also more worth-while plays 
will be produced, and players will try to make 
truer characterisations by playing from within. 

The National Council is grateful to the 
League for releasing Miss Mackenzie for four 
months, and also to the British Council for 
arranging her passage. It is certain that her 
influence will be lasting. Perhaps she will be 
able to gratify the wish of every New Zealander 
who has benefited by her instruction and 
return in a few years’ time. 

Oca E. Harping 


The Australian Scene 

Drama Festivals here are increasing in 
number and variety. The B.D.L. Festival has 
been held in Sydney for the sixteenth year in 
succession ; Regional Festivals at Singleton and 
Orange are now annual events, while those 
pioneered this winter at Wagga and Wollon- 
gong are likely to follow suit. Wagga’s may 
be considered a revival, because the first 
B.D.L. Festival in Australia was held here in 


1938. In Victoria there have been three 
Regionals—at Traralgon, Bordertown and 
Maryborough—and the Victorian Drama 


League has done an excellent job in organising 
these as a prelude to its third annual Festival 
at Frankston. A point of interest about the 
Bordertown Festival is that its location was 
over the South Australian border with half 
the entries coming from South Australia— 
natural enough because a line of longitude, 
not community of interest, determines the 
East-West boundary. In Tasmania the Eighth 
Annual Festival was held at Launceston, and 
Hobart staged a Festival for the first time; 
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the former was won by the Devonport 
Repertory Society and the latter by Geeveston 
Players. 

Finding adjudicators is one of Australia’s 
problems; those qualified to act are in most 
cases precluded by other commitments from 
accepting appointment. The news that a 
member of the Guild of Adjudicators is 
making his home in Melbourne has therefore 
been received with enthusiasm. The Drama 
Department of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission comes to the rescue by making 
its personnel available on _ occasion; _ its 
Director, Mr. Neil Hutchison, adjudicated at 
Hobart and Orange, Mr. Atholl Fleming at 
Launceston and Wagga, and Mr. Alexander 
Turner at Merredin (W.A.). In Western 
Australia the A.B.C. has evolved two methods 
of achieving B.D.L. aims—by broadcasting 
weekly a one-act play with local players, and 
by arranging for an elementary course for 
producers and actors from the smaller drama 
clubs, which has proved so popular that 
advanced classes are being arranged. In this 
State, too, the Company of Four, in association 
with the Adult Education Board, is now 
completing a State-wide tour with The Circle, 
played to audiences totalling at least 15,000. 

The English visitors whom the British 
Council have brought to us this year show a 
lively interest in whatever theatre Australia 
can produce. On one of the rare free nights 
in the crowded programme of the Thorndike- 
Casson season, these veterans of the stage 
attended the Sydney Independent Theatre’s 
performance of The Holly and the Ivy, while 
Miss Mary Field at the end of a strenuous 
four days in Sydney en route from Melbourne 
to Brisbane via Canberra elected to spend 
Saturday night at the Genesians’ The Lady’s 
Not For Burning. Miss Frances Mackenzie, on 
her way to New Zealand, took a week-end 
school for about forty advanced amateur 
producers in Sydney. 

E. M. TILpEsLey 


Experiment in Bermuda 

The Bermudiana Theatre, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, will open its fourth season with 
a series of plays acted by students from 
universities and colleges in the Eastern and 
Southern United States. The play chosen to 
start the Fall season is The Fourposter, which 
will be followed at weekly intervals by 
Dial ‘M’ For Murder, The Deep Blue Sea, Escapade 
and Miss Mabel. The best of the young actors 
will be asked to stay for the Spring season; 
the theatre will thus get the freshness it desircs 
by using these newcomers, who in turn will 
get a chance to establish themselves in a 
recognised theatre. Students from _ sixty 
Eastern and Southern colleges and universities 
have been interviewed for parts in the forth- 
coming plays. Among the colleges represented 
will be the Universities of Minnesota, Kent 
State, Texas, Miami and Antioch College. 
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THEATRE WEEK, MALVERN, 1954 


The theme of the Malvern Theatre Week was Production, and the plays seen were discussed particularly 
from this angle. The programme was equally divided between amateur and professional performances. 
Notable among the former was the Cotswold Players’ ‘‘Vanity Fair’. On the professional side, the 
Kidderminster Playhouse Repertory Company enterprisingly provided a rare opportunity to see Maxwell 
Anderson’s *‘Winterset’’. After both the Stratford-on-Avon productions visited, members had the great 
advantage of hearing masterly analyses of the plays: Anthony Quayle spoke of the producer’s approach to 
“Troilus and Cressida’, while Professor Allardyce WNicoll’s exposition of ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” showed how closely in these days scholar and producer work together. More general talks were given 
by Anthony Quayle on producing Shakespeare, Michael MacOwan on literary values in production, 
E. Martin Browne on the producer’s approach and William Devlin on the actor and the producer. One of 


the most brilliant contributions was that printed belo 


Ww. 


THE CRITIC AND THE PRODUCER 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


HEN I was asked to speak on ‘Critic 
W and Producer,” in the first flush of 

enthusiasm the three words seemed 
to me to have a rather chummy ring, like 
Adam and Eve—or David and Jonathan. They 
conjured up a pleasing picture of two friendly 
fellows, equally devoted to the theatre but 
expressing their enthusiasm in slightly different 
ways. 

But when I saw the printed programme for 
this Malvern Theatre Week my amiable day- 
dream was rapidly dispelled. I would talk, it 
said, not on “Critic and Producer’? but on 
“The Critic and The Producer.” And what a 
very definite difference those two definite 
articles made! The picture which now sprang 
into my mind was quite different—altogether 
more stern, more arduous—more like The 
Naked and the Dead. I no longer saw two 
civilised human beings deftly playing into each 
other’s hands in the interests of their chosen 
métier. On the contrary, two widely separated 
images began to form: on my left, the Critic, 
on my right, the Producer. 

Neither was very closely defined: each 
loomed through a haze of associated ideas like 
Easter Island statues through some dreadful 
South Atlantic fog. And when I tried to grasp 
their outlines more firmly, I found them 
changing shape rapidly, like a couple of Old 
Men of the Sea. Not even Ulysses could have 
brought off this double wrestling bout. So I 
hope you will allow me to take them one by 
one. 

The critic has one distinguishing mark 
which is fortunately not widely known among 
the general public, though it certainly must 
be to any regular London first-nighter. If you 
stand at the side of the auditorium at any 
London opening, and pick out the two dozen 
shabbiest people in the audience, they, you 
may be sure, are the critics. Never mind: this 
is, of course, the outward and visible sign of 
an exquisite inward and spiritual sensibility 
and intellectual grasp. The critics are a fine 
body of men, maintaining with unobtrusive 
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dignity a curiously difficult position. A great 
many people, especially young men at the 
universities, seem to regard the dramatic 
critic’s position as the peak of earthly bliss. 
In point of fact they are regarded by everybody 
backstage with a mixture of anxiety and 
contempt, as a collection of ignorant and 
insensitive smart-alecs, who have by the 
dispensation of an unjust providence been 
given a disproportionate amount of power 
without responsibility. And by the general 
public they are regarded as—well, there is no 
limit to the oddity of the public’s view of a 
dramatic critic’s job. Look at the kind of 
letters they get. 

Dear Sir, 

Please excuse me for troubling you, but 
my wife and I are coming to London for 
a fortnight next week and although we shall 
spend most of our time visiting relations at 
Woodford Green we thought we might go 
to a theatre one night. Please could you 
recommend something not too heavy but 
not a silly musical comedy, and at a theatre 
where there are not too many stairs, as both 
my wife and I suffer rather badly from 
rheumatism. 

Only a stamped addressed envelope, and, 
of course, the innate courtesy which is an 
essential part of every critic’s nature, ensures 
that letters of that sort get answered. Here is 
another, addressed in this case to the editor 
of the paper, not to the critic:— 

Dear Sir, 

Three weeks ago your dramatic critic 
wrote at some length about the new 
detective-drama at the Royalty Theatre, 
The Confidential Clerk is Not for Burning. In 
view of what he had to say, would it be too 
much to suggest that his qualifications for 
this post should be carefully re-examined? 
It is difficult to believe from his observations 
that he can have remained in his place, or 
at any rate have kept awake, throughout 
the whole performance. This is made 
sufficiently clear by the fact that his outline 








of the plot omits the dénouement. More 
important, the whole thing is in fact a 
flagrant piece of Communist propaganda; 
and I am sure you will agree that it is the 
duty of the Dramatic Critic no less than of 
the political correspondent to unmask the 
insidious propaganda of our enemies. That 
being so, I respectfully submit that your 
present dramatic critic is not up to his job, 
and that a successor should be found. 
I myself... 

And so on for another ten pages. Or, again:— 

Dear Sir, 

What is the use of dramatic critics? You 
say that I Am a French Horn is both witty 
and poignant and beautifully acted although 
Miss Lorelei Pooter is miscast in the leading 
role. The Grimes says it is fragmentary, 
badly put together and tediously facetious. 
The News says Miss Pooter has never been 
better but that the supporting cast gives 
her little support. The Clarion says the 
piece is a mixture of prurient salacity and 
immature political philosophy. The Wire 
says it has found the secret of being witty 
about sex without giving offence and gives 
a deeply understanding picture of Ruritan- 
ian politics before the putsch. 

Why can’t you critics make up your 
minds? 

The dramatic critic is not a tipster; he need 
not carry a banner for any particular method, 
though there is no reason, as Shaw amply 
demonstrated, why he shouldn’t; he need not 
be a theatrical historian—indeed I think it 
better that he should not be. He should, of 
course, enjoy himself in the theatre, in one 
way or another, however bad the piece he 
watches. But he should remain a member of 
the audience. Nothing in my experience is 
more unbalancing than to go to the theatre, 
or even discuss a performance, with someone 
who is professionally concerned in the theatre. 
And if you will permit me to say so, I have 
frequently been shocked by the way in which 
enthusiastic amateur players allow their 
expertise to distract their attention. 

Let me give you a trivial example: when 
I was one of the judges in the Drama League’s 
National Finals two years ago, the winners, 
who came from Sutton, were playing a scene 
from The Heiress. The heroine at one point 
had to go upstairs. As she went her long dress 
caught on some projection, and for a moment 
or two things looked a little tricky. But when 
the scene was over some people behind me, 
not apparently over-wrought supporters of the 
Sutton company, exclaimed in accents of woe, 
“O what a pity! They were doing so well 
until she spoilt it when her dress got caught 
up.” But unless mishaps of this sort happened 
so often as to indicate general incompetence, 
no responsible critic would think of chalking 
such an incident up as a black mark; as like 
as not he wouldn’t even remember it by the 
time the play was over. Again, I once saw an 


excellent amateur performance of The Lad)’s 
Not For Burning. Jennet was played by a young 
actress of limited technical resource but true 
feeling: to my mind, her technique, though as 
I say limited, was quite good enough not to 
impede her feeling. But after the performance 
I was set upon by an eager amateur actor, 
not in this production, who could see nothing 
in her performance but her awkward conduct 
of her hands. Groping in my recollection of 
her playing I could recall that she had 
repeated one or two gestures rather often. 
But I was quite certain that this actor’s 
concentration upon one tiny point of technique 
—legitimate enough, I’m sure, on the other 
side of the footlights—had blinded him to a 
great deal of beauty in the girl’s playing. 

So far, so good: the dramatic critic is not 
a tipster. Not an historian. Not necessarily a 
propagandist. And certainly not a technical 
expert in any aspect of stagecraft. His job is 
to receive, to assess, and to transmit his 
impressions. Above all, of course, to transmit 
his impressions. It is thus that he serves the 
theatre. 

But when I speak of dramatic critics, I speak 
of an almost vanished race. I speak of writers 
with room to write—with 1,500 or 2,000 words 
at their disposal every week, or even to deal 
with a single production. Only in such circum- 
stances can first-class dramatic criticism be 
written; and I would add that much of the 
best has been produced not simply by writers 
who could have ample space when they wanted 
it, but by writers who had to fill up space 
week after week. Of course a great deal of bad 
writing has been produced and forgotten in 
such conditions; but so has much of the best 
of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Shaw, Beerbohm, 
Agate. To-day such conditions don’t exist. 
The dramatic critic is lucky if he can command 
1,000 words; and in that space he must be 
informative, stimulating and evocative. 

Evocative! Ah yes, that is one of our boasts, 
or justifications—that we can call spirits from 
the vasty deep. Ay, but do they come when 
we do call for them? Here a noble, but in 
this context discordant, voice breaks in:— 

It is the proud claim of dramatic critics 
that it is in their paragraphs or volumes 
that we actors live again. It is not so. It is 
they, the critics, who live again, attended 
by our perhaps vivid but by now super- 
numerary ghosts. The claim is that in a 
moment of fine writing the critic has 
distilled an ‘‘amber’” in which we, the 
actors, are forever preserved. Would it were 
so! Sometimes we see the shimmer of a 
wing, the shape of a leg, the flash of an eye. 
But the limbs are those of a corpse. Some 
of the ingredients of a great performance 
are indicated, but not the excitement, not 
the personality, not the moment. These you 
can suggest, but nothing is more perdurable 

than these. They cannot be preserved or 
re-created. What is preserved in dramatic 
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criticism is not the performance seen by the 

critic but his own sensitivity. 

These, you may think, are the words of a 
man who has suffered at the hands of the 
critics. They are in fact the words of a very 
fine actor who is in the unfortunate position 
of often putting a great deal more into his 
performances than ever comes out of them. 
They are the words of Mr. Michael Redgrave, 
and they seem to me to be largely untrue. 
The best dramatic criticism will indeed convey 
an impression of a player’s demeanour; but 
it certainly will not be a catalogue of gesture. 
And I hope you will agree that when, say, 
Hazlitt or Thomas Barnes writes on Kean, 
Leigh Hunt on Mrs. Siddons, Henry James 
on Coquelin, Montague on Benson, Shaw on 
Ellen Terry or Duse, Agate on Marie Lloyd, 
these celebrated players and their per- 
formances do indeed live again. 

Yet, looking at the matter strictly from an 
actor’s point of view, there is some truth in 
what Mr. Redgrave says. For it must not be 
forgotten that, however annoying this may be 
for those on the inside of the theatre, the 
dramatic critic lives outside it. He gives his 
allegiance as least as much to literature as to 
the theatre. He must treat his subject with 
respect, he should feel an abiding affection 
for it; but it is his subject, not his entire life. 
Like any other writer, he must get as close to 
the heart of his subject as possible, but he 
must not become personally involved with it; 
he must not, in short, become stage-struck. 

Equally, of course, he must not use a 
performance as a mere springboard for his 
own wit, though most critics have lapsed in 
this way at some time. And even critics of the 
highest class sometimes stray from the path of 
true criticism. Allusions of a cultural kind 
always seem witty and apropos if one happens 
to recognise them, tiresome if one does not. 
I.am anxious to be fair. But I insist once 
again that the dramatic critic must not be 
thought of as some sort of publicity agent, or 
even as an apologist for all that is best in the 
theatre. He is, in a small way perhaps, an 
artist in his own right. And on that defiant 
note I shall for the moment leave him. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the other half of our strange 
comedy duo, the producer, has been champing 
in the wings, bursting to take over as the 
subject of these remarks. 

The producer is after all the enfant terrible 
of the theatre, not to say the cuckoo in the 
nest. He has taken charge of the stage—from 
author, actor and stage-manager—to a quite 
remarkable degree. He is, or at any rate on the 
strength of his published observations seems 
to see himself as, the Man of Destiny of the 
theatre. Listen to this:— 

In the deserted auditorium, amid the 
velvet ice-terraces of the empty stalls, a man 
is sitting, concentrating to the full stretch 
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of his nerves, senses, sensibility and under- 
standing; leaning forwards towards the 
actors rehearsing on the stage, his eyes glued 
to that gaping void, without scenery and 
almost unlit, where people of widely 
different temperament, dressed in all sorts 
of clothes, go through their paces. His ears 
are alert to catch words as yet spoken 
without much clarity and perhaps without 
much understanding, hardly expressing any 
of the true feeling of their writer, almost as 
colourless as the faces of the actors. 


The man who sits there alone is the 
producer... 
Cultivator of the wits, doctor of the 


feelings, watchmaker of words, midwife to 
the inarticulate, engineer to the imagina- 
tion, master-cook of good resolutions, 
steward of souls, king of the theatre and 
valet to the stage, conjuror or magician, 
analyst and touchstone of the public, 
committee-man, diplomat, economist, nurse 
and leader of the band, painter and dress- 
designer, exegetist, intransigent or opportun- 
ist, self-confident and hesitant—there have 
been a thousand attempts to define him, 
but they have all failed, because in the end 
his functions are indefinable. 

Well, there you are: straight from the 
horse’s mouth. And, mind you, not from some 
mild stallion of the steppes, but from a highly- 
trained, beautifully groomed French animal. 
Louis Jouvet, none other. And I think it is 
probably a fair picture of the producer—as 
seen by the producer. 

It is the dramatic critic’s painful duty, 
however, to sound a note of caution. Nobody 
in his senses would deny that so far the 
producer, when all allowances have been 
made for blind alleys and barren experiments, 
has, in the fifty years or so of his existence as 
a power in the theatre, enormously increased 
the quality, as well as the quantity, of the 
all-round satisfaction we have been given. 

But this satisfaction can be analysed. 
Simply, as a first step, into emotional and 
intellectual satisfaction. The work of the 
producer has, by and large, increased out of 
all knowledge the extent of our intellectual 
satisfaction. But I seriously believe that there 
is a real danger of his diminishing the emo- 
tional satisfaction available. Unity of mood 
and smoothly-geared playing are fine things, 
but they are only means to ends. They must be 
striven for, but not at the expense of emotional 
impact. Of course I know that in a great 
many plays there will be no emotional impact 
unless unity of mood is first established—in 
Chekov, for example, or Jean-Jaques Bernard, 
or perhaps the later T. S. Eliot. But the 
laudable reaching after unity of mood and 
tone is, I believe, in danger of weakening the 
theatre’s power. 

Of course it is one of the difficulties of 
criticism that although the observer from his 








seat in the stalls can dissect the plays and 
absorb the force of the playing, he cannot 
ever really know what precisely has been the 
producer’s contribution. I sometimes have to 
repress an unworthy thought that it is in order 
to get over this difficulty that some producers 
have developed such very individual styles. 
But as a broad generalisation it is true and 
I think useful to say that the better a pro- 
ducer’s work has been the less the critic 
should be able to say about it. We can all 
assess questions of pace, lighting, grouping — 
what an odious word, by the way, “‘grouping”’ 
is. We cannot know whether a pause of 
exquisite effect was deliberately put there by 
the producer; whether it came naturally to 
the players and the producer wisely left it 
there, or whether nobody concerned with the 
production ever noticed it. We can remark in, 
say, a Shakespeare, an Eliot, or a Fry produc- 
tion, on the beauty or the awkwardness of 
the verse-speaking: we cannot tell whether, 
if it was good, it came easily to these particular 
players, or whether the producer laboured long 
over it, polishing and refining with anxious 
care; we cannot tell, if it is bad, whether it 
is bad in spite of constant efforts by the 
producer to improve it, or whether all con- 
cerned supposed it to be good enough. 

Sometimes, long afterwards, we can draw 
our own conclusions. Some of you, for 
instance, may recall the Old Vic production 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost in 1949. I remember it 
as one of the most enjoyable performances of 
Shakespearian comedy that I ever saw, 
beautifully staged and acted with a happy 
combination of high spirits and elegiac 
melancholy. But it was marred, to my mind, 
by some extremely rough and unmusical 
verse-speaking. Now, a few months ago Hugh 
Hunt, who produced, published a volume of 
Old Vic Prefaces containing observations on the 
plays and characters he produced at that 
theatre which he read to the assembled casts 
before they began rehearsing. Speaking of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost he observed :— 

It is a young man’s poem it is a 
poem and must be spoken as such. It is 
verbal music, the music of rhyme and 
tripping blank verse. . . . Movement, ges- 
ture, music, scenery and costume must 
serve the poetry of the play; and our own 
voices, which are the agents of poetry, must 
be our principal concern. 


Admirable sentiments! What can have 
happened that so many skilful actors so 
signally failed to make their voices their 


principal concern? Did they perhaps try too 
hard, or was this only the early work of what 
I have since come to think of as the Old Vic 
school of verse-speaking? As the years have 
rolled by and production has _ followed 
production—some by Mr. Hunt, some not— 
I have been astounded at the verse-speaking 
and forced to conclude that the players could 
not possibly be speaking it in so odd a manner 





simply because they knew no better. 

You remember the odious Gratiano’s 
couplet at the very end of The Merchant of 
Venice? 

Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 

So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 

That excellent actor, Mr. William Squire, 
crowned a fine performance, and a good ali- 
round production, by remarking 

Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 

so sore 

As keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 

Again, everybody knows that Mr. Michael 
Hordern speaks and reads verse beautifully. 
But he spoke Prospero’s epilogue something 
like this :— 

Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 

And what strength I have’s my own, which 

is most faint. 

Now ’tis true I must be 

you, 

Or sent to Naples. 

Let me not, since I have my dukedom got 

And pardoned the deceiver, 

Dwell in this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands. 

Gentle breath of yours my sails must fill, 

Or else my project fails, which was to please 
—and so on. I cannot believe: that Messrs. 
Squire and Hordern would have mangled 
verse like that unless they were loyally carrying 
out instructions. 

The Russian Nemirovitch-Danchenko pro- 
duced an excellent analysis of the producer’s 
function. First, he said, came the producer- 
interpreter, whose job it was to get at the 
heart of the author’s intention and bring it to 
life. Next came the producer-mirror, reflecting 
the individual qualities of the actor. Last came 
the producer-organiser. With the last-named 
member of the trinity we have, I think, a 
good deal of sympathy and little ground for 
complaint. But while most producers at least 
pay lip-service to the view that they are there 
to serve the author, their idea of what 
constitutes true service is apt to be a little 
alarming. I need only remind you of the 
terrifying activities of William Poel at work 
upon the Elizabethans. 

In another respect, although they may have 
some right on their side, their attitude seems 
to me suspect. I refer to their unanimous 
stand on the subject of stage-directions. Poel, 
moderate for once, simply observed that “‘the 
Elizabethan dramatists would be careful not 
to be too dogmatic in stage directions.’’ The 
celebrated Belasco said: “I seldom follow 
stage directions on the printed page.” John 
van Druten firmly states—and after all he does 
write plays as well as produce them:— 

From the best playwrights (stage direc- 
tions) are an irritation. From any but the 
best they are maddening. . . . Producers, 
agents, directors will not read stage direc- 

tions, any stage directions. 
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Gordon Craig long ago gleefully pointed out 
that Shakespeare wrote none. As he put it:— 
As for the stage directions, descriptions of 
scenes, etc., with which the author may 
interlard his copy, those are not to be 
regarded (by the stage director), for if he is 
a master of his craft he will learn nothing 
from them. 

Of course, there is no need to follow 
slavishly stage directions, so-called, which are 
put in for the benefit of the reader. But to say 
that the producer will never read them, can 
learn nothing from them, is surely going too 
far. To give one example of a case in which 
the author’s intentions, expressed in a stage- 
direction, were disregarded—the London 
production of Anouilh’s Ardéle. Just before the 
final curtain the author wanted the stage 
darkened and the scenery blotted out, leaving 
only a pool of light in the middle, in which 
two children were to mime a horrible travesty 
of adult love-making. Not nice, but what the 
author wanted. What he got was a stage fully 
lit and a couple of children romping for a 
second or two as the curtain fell. Well, perhaps 
in this case it was a matter of mere timidity. 
But it looks like the thin end of the wedge. 

And what about the _ producer-mirror, 
reflecting the play through the personalities 
of his players? Of course we may be sure that 
when Sir John Gielgud and Mr. Peter Brook 
get together to plan a production their ideas 
are shaped by the personalities of the actors 
concerned. And perhaps all producers work 
in this way; but what we see often suggests 
otherwise. 

Let me return for a moment to Mr. Hunt’s 
Old Vic Prefaces. I don’t wish to seem to 
disparage Mr. Hunt or his work as a producer. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost I have already praised with 
one reservation; his Hamlet with Michael 
Redgrave seemed to me exceedingly fine. His 
book demonstrates clearly that he thought 
long over, and studied carefully, the problems 
arising out of each play. But not once in his 
remarks about the plays, which are all 
susceptible to different shades of emphasis, or 
in his exposition of his view of the principal 
characters, is there a single word to suggest 
that his views were worked out with specific 
actors in mind. Only once does he indicate 
even a modification in rehearsal. The solitary 
exception only drives the point home: he 
explains that he had to reorganise entirely 
his crowd-reactions in the ‘‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen” scene in Julius Caesar because 
Mr. Robin Bailey’s Antony was quite different 
in practice from what he had envisaged. 

“It should be the producer’s ideal,” said 
Granville-Barker, ‘‘once the production is 
planned and rehearsals are under way to... . 
leave initiative to the actors. And when he 
cannot, let them be persuaded that the initia- 
tive is theirs, not his.” 

He was wise enough to add a reservation 
to the effect that ideals must sometimes give 
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way to compromise; the producer must, by 
hook or by crook, produce. But does he, I 
wonder, quite often enough remember that he 
is there not to impose his own pattern but to 
help the author to bring out his, not to control 
actors in the Reinhardt circus-ring manner 
but to coax their own powers into full 
expression? That, even if he were suddenly 
prohibited by law, authors would still, 
however imperfectly, weave their spells of 
words; and actors, however crudely, lift us 
out of our seats in excitement and bring tears 
to our eyes with a single gesture? 

One more quotation from Granville-Barker: 
“The producer impersonates the audience, 
an ideally critical audience.” In short—and 
with this surprising thought I leave you—he 
must impersonate the dramatic critic. 

And this must surely be the heaviest of all 
his heavy burdens. It must seem to him, poor 
fellow, almost as though Milton, in Paradise 
Lost, has required God to impersonate Satan. 
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The Critic in the Theatre The Playwright 
By HAROLD Downs. 12/6 net. By OmEROD GREENWOOD. 18/- net. 
“| a thoroughly sage and discriminating A study of form, method, and tradition in the 
book. . Here, I assure you, ‘All’s Well.’ One theatre. In this study of dramatic craftsmanship 
critic, before haggish age creeps on, is grateful the author considers in detail a score of 
for so much wisdom so sensitively expressed.” significant plays ranging from The Oresteia to 
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— — a origins and problems of the modern theatre. 
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THE FAMOUS “INSEMINATION” PLAY—hailed 

by Beverley Baxter as the best new play 

of 1948. A powerful, emotional drama 

treating an important subject with delicacy 

and insight. Ideal for amateur societies 

looking for a “prestige” play with great 
acting opportunities. 


Three acts—one set (The living room in 
Dr. Baring’s houss). 


Eight Characters—5m., 3. (The leads being 
the middle-aged doctor, the young wife, and 
the young husband.) 


Price 4s. 8d., including postage. 





TELEVISED BY THE B.B.C., broadcast in 
Australia, and played all over the country 
by repertory companies with great success. 
The story of an ordinary middle-class man 
who, on reaching the age of fifty, decides 
to provide for comfortable retirement by 
embezzling £30,000! A comedy with a 
“thought” behind it. 


Three Acts—one set (The living room of the 

Merediths’ small suburban house). 
Eight Characters—4m., 4f. (the three leads 
being the fifty-year-old father, his wife, and 
his daughter. Also a short but extremely 
effectivefthird-act part suitable for an actor- 
producergwho wants to be in the play but 

hasn't time to learn a long part). 

Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 








AN UPROARIOUSLY FUNNY CHRISTMAS PLAY, 
broadcast by the B.B.C. and played all over 
the country by reps and amateurs. Every- 
thing goes wrong in the Bramson family— 
snooty in-laws, broken engagement, ruined 
dinner, an arrest for stealing holly—and 
Uncle Tom, who is so determinedly festive 
they could cheerfully strangle him, until . . 


Three Acts—one set (the dining room of 
Millie Bramson’s house). 
Eight Characters—4m., 4f. (including a boy 
about thirteen, the leads being elderly Uncle 
Tom, fortyish Millie Bramson, and Millie’s 
crotchety old aunt). 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 
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A GROUP OF SIX PLAYLETS, each lasting 
about 12 to 15 minutes—a Domestic 
Comedy, a Murder Mystery, a Farce, a 
Ghost Story, a Crime Comedy, and a 
Drama—each one complete in itself. 


They can be played separately (each playlet 
contains parts for 5Sf.), or grouped together 
to make a full evening’s widely-varied 
entertainment (with parts for up to 30f.). 
Can be performed entirely without scenery if 
required, and with only a few simple props. 


Price 4s. 2d., including postage. 





entertainment. 





NEW PUBLICATION!—‘“‘Six More Miniatures” 


A further group of six ten-minute playlets for mixed casts—this time all 
comedies. Can be played separately or made into a complete evening’s 


Price 4s. 2d. incl. postage. 








Samuel French Ltd. 


26 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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THREE MORE 


FULL LENGTH (5s. 2d.) All One Set 


THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS 
Christmas Play. D. Benfield. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF MR. SIMPKIN 
Comedy Thriller. Jack Last. (5m., 5w.) 
MY WIFE’S LODGER (4m., 4w.) 
Farcical Comedy. Dominic Roche. 


(6m., 5w.) 


A GENTLEMAN'S DAUGHTERS 


Period Play. Aimee Stewart. (2m., 6w.) 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS — (4m., 4w.) 
Comedy for Christmas Time. H. Elsna. 
CRESCENT MOON (4m., 7w.) 


Country Play by author ‘‘Golden Harvest.” 
MAIDEN LADIES (6m., 4w. 
Farcical Comedy by authors ‘“‘Love’s a Luxury.” 
IT NEVER RAINS (5m., 
Play of Family Loyalty. L. Reid-Banks. 
TWO OF EVERYTHING (4m., 5w.) 
A Comedy of the Theatre. Basil Thomas. 

A TALE OF TWO SWANS 
All-Women Comedy. ‘T. B. Morris. 
CHAMPAGNE FOR BREAKFAST (3m., 3w.) 
Comedy by author ‘Young in Heart.” 


Sw.) 


(lw. 


MOONSHINE (3m., 5w.) 
“Blithe Spirit’”” Comedy. J. Coates. 
STOLEN WATERS (4m., 5w.) 


New Play by Lionel Brown. 
STORM IN A PAINTPOT 
Topical Housing Comedy. M. Gibbs. 


MOTHER IS A DARLING 
Comedy for all ages. Enid Hollins. 


(5m., 6w.) 


(5m., 6w.) 


ONE ACT (ls. 8d.) 


THE THIN RED LINE (3m., 3w.) 
Costume Comedy. Edward Murch. 
LADIES’ BAR (6w., Im.) 


Comedy. William’s Dinner and Morum. 


SPRING FLOWERS FOR MARGUERITE 


Drama. Edward Murch. (4w.) 
THE LAWN (6w.) 
Drama. Joyce Dennys. 

IN NEED OF SUPPORT (6w.) 
Comedy. Anne and Arthur Russell. 

THE GENTLE COMEDY (6w.) 
Comedy. William’s Dinner and Morum. 

IT’S NOT VERY NICE (11w.) 


Comedy. L. A. G. Strong. 


LONELY ROAD 
Religious Play. ‘T. C. Thomas. 


(2m., 7w.) 


Plays sent on Approval. Supplement to ‘Plays 
and their Plots” giving synopses, etc., of all new 
plays Free on Application. their 


Plots” 


“Plays and 


up-to-date edition, 1/— postage paid. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN 
AT LAST 
The ever popular play of 


R. L. STEVENSON’S 


TREASURE 
ISLAND 


by 
JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 


in paper covers 


5 / — NET 


PUBLISHED 


CASSELL & CO. LTD. 
37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 


BY 








AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS 


Che 
intry Hour 


LEILA FORDE 


Miss Forde has seen what chances Ruskin’s 
. . marriage offers to a dramatist. 
D. TELEGRAPH 
First Production by 
TAVISTOCK REPERTORY COMPANY 
October 1954 





more 
characters . . 


than ordinary off-the-peg 
. THE STAGE 


3 Acts, 3 Men, 5 Women 
| Standing Set, | Inset 


REPRESENTED BY 


VINCENT SHAW 


40 RUPERT ST., W.I. GER 1135 





See Page 51 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays AVAILABLE for amateur production include TWO IMPORTANT NEW 
Releases :— 


WATERS OF THE MOON. The THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. 
brilliant Haymarket Theatre success P See : ‘ 
eter Ustinov’s outstanding success. 
by N. C. Hunter. 4 m., 6 f., 2 sets 8 
(but can be played in | set). 5/3 
Also available :— 

THE MAN, by Mel Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. THE MOMENT OF TRUTH. Drama by 
“The best thriller I have ever seen.” Suntiny Peter Ustinov. 2 f., 7 m., 2 sets. 6/10 
Chronicle. /3 BLACK CHIFFON. by Les , 

pe ag by Mary Chase. Comedy. 6 m 3m., 4f., 1 set. ne Se Cane ~—= 

/ 


ADAM’S APPLE. By N. C. Hunter (author of 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy by “Waters of the Moon’’). Comedy. 8 m., 3 f., 
5/3 


Roland Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild. 7 f., 
5 m., I set. §/3 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. Comedy 
by Dalton Trumbo. 2 f., 7 m., 1 set. $/3 
INTENT TO MURDER. Thriller by Leslie 


1 set. 

AND THIS WAS ODD. (Originally entitled 
“Wasn’t it Odd?) Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 5/3 


LAURA. Mystery thriller by Vera Caspary and 
Sands. 3 m., 3f., 1 set. 5/3 George Sklar. 3 f., 5 m., | set. 5/3 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. Comedy by TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Comedy. 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 Adapted from the Italian by Kenneth Horne. 
A LADY MISLAID. Comedy by Kenneth 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 
Horne. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/3 THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. Farcical Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 
comedy. 6 f., 7 m., 1 set. 5/3 TO KILL A CAT. Fast-moving Comedy- 
FOUR DAYS. Emotional domestic drama by Drama by Roland Pertwee and Harold 
Monckton Hoffe. 5 m., 5 f., 2 sets. Dearden. 4 f., 6 m., 1 set. 5/3 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by ARSENIC AND OLD I og , Senet bi 
d Reginald Denh i 
ee oe ee eS 3/3 PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. By 
. Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 et 5/3 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. THE SHOP AT SLY ‘CORNER. Thriller by 
ber ad , » a Hart and George RS Edward Percy. 4f.,6m., 1s 
aufman. 16m 1 set. 
LOVE IN ALBANIA. Comedy by Bn ee 7 tok. Cammy by Nicholas Phipy; 
Linklater. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 MISSING BELIEVED MARRIED. Farcical 
TO DREAM AGAIN. Romantic Comedy by Comedy by Colin Morris (author of “Reluctant 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 4/3 Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
The three following plays are now released for amateur production:— 
DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic I PLEAD GUILTY. Murder play by Barry 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. Phelps. 2 f., 7 m., 1 set (with 2 insets). 
(MSS. copies available.) (MSS. copies available.) 


GIVE THEM A RING 
Farcical comedy by Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
(MSS. copies available.) 
Copies of the following plays are NOW ON SALE but these plays are NOT yet 
available for amateur production and copies are not yet sent out on approval:— 


A DAY BY THE SEA By N. C. Hunter 8/11 
RELUCTANT HEROES By CoLtin Morris 5/3 
* * ~ * + * 
ONE-ACT Plays include two new releases:— 
DIRTY WORK. Comedy-thriller by Roland ALL OF A SUDDEN. Comedy by Molly 
Pertwee. 8 f. Raynor. 7 f. 
Also available :— 
MRS. TREDRUTHAN’S SON. By Arnold THE CHRISTMAS TREE. Play for 8 f. by 
Ridley Play for 6 f. Molly Raynor. 
— _— Comedy by Michael — SOCIETY. By Cherry Vooght. 
‘ert 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. WEDDING MORNING. Comedy. 8 f. 


Price for each ONE-ACT Play is 1/6 plus postage 
COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE, 9d. post free, to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 . Gerrard 3822/3 
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LEONARD’S PLAYS 
NEW FULL LENGTH PLAYS 
All Women: CASSON’S BOY (8 f.) 
by ALIDA L. RICHARDSON 

SEEING STARS (8f.) Comedy 
by CHESTER MATTIN 
ANNE HATHAWAY (i f.) 
by ELIZABETH DOUGLAS 


FRENCH RELATIONS (5f.5 m.) 
by MARJORIE GRAY 
Copies on Appro—free Catalogue of One-Acts, 
Children’s Plays and Three-Acts from: 


Dept. LE/DL, 123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.|1 


Mixed: 


NEW one-act plays for women 
Just published :— 
“THE PAYING GUEST” 
“SURPRISE PACKET” Comedy. 5w. 
“THE SERMON” Comedy. 5 w. 
“THE HELP COMMITTEE” 
Farcical Sketch. 4 w. 
“THE WITCH HUNT” Serious. 4 w. 
Also, for Mixed Groups; 
“THE WINDFALL” 
Comedy Drama. 2 m., 2w. 
All at 1/6. Copies on appro. |/- each, from 
KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
Kenyon House, Alexander St., London, W.2 


Drama. 4 w. 








LADY OF SPAIN 


(3-ACT FARCICAL COMEDY) 
5 Men, 6 Women, | Set 
Scene: A Café in Madrid 


This is a colourful and spectacular play, 
with plenty of comedy, moments of 
drama, all mixed with romance. A good 
part for each actor and actress, and fine 
scope for the producer. One of the 
characters is in the ‘‘Arthur Askey”’ 
style. An evening of thrills and laughter. 


No expense for costumes. Cast provide 
their own. Lounge suits, with long 
coloured ties, and broad-brimmed 
Spanish hats for men. Flowered dresses, 
with combs, carnations and ear-rings for 
women. Spanish accent not necessary. 


Performances of Plays by this author, 
at home and abroad, now exceed 700 


Copies on approval. Apply Secretary: 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 


MADAM TIC-TAC 


by 
Falkland L. Cary & Philip Weathers 
(6 f., 5 m., 1 Set) 


““A whale of a part!’’—Michael 
MacOwan, Harrogate Drama 
Festival, 1953. 


Now available for Amateurs 
Price 4s. 3d., post free, from 
Messrs. Samuel French Ltd., 


26 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN, Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
Is. 8d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











SUMMER MOONSHINE 


FarRcICAL Comepy by ARCHEL McCaw 
5m. 5f. One Set. Three Acts 
Press reports :— 


“This play gives tremendous scope to the actors 
for individual character studies.” 


“There is plenty of laughter and a strong and 
unusual plot.” 


Script sent on loan on receipt of 4d. postage. 


ARCHEL McCAW 
35 Queens Road, Whitley Bay, Northumberland 
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EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available :— 


FOOL’S PARADISE Hugh Ross Williamson 
A simple comedy in a rural setting. 7 m., 3f., 5/-. ‘ 
JINNY MORGAN Howard Spring 
A moving and human drama set in a Welsh mining community. One simple set. 
5 m., 4 f. 5/- 

THE MAN IN GREY arr. Charles and Toy 


Never before released for amateur performance. 4 m. and 3 f., also 1 black page who 
can be either boy or girl. One set. 5/- 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD W. Somerset Maugham 
A delightful, elegant comedy from the French, with dialogue as light and crisp as the 
emotions of the characters themselves, and with humour as dry as only the author’s 
salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 5 f. 5/- 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR Arnold Ridley 
The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc., scores another success 
with this witty and genial topical comedy. One set. 4 m., 4 f. 5/- 


CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 
A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 
scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, 1 m., 6 f. 4/6 


FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy Theatre with Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 4/- 


MACADAM AND EVE Roger MacDougall 


“Fantastic fun. .. . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A highly 
unusual fantastic comedy.”—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5/- 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 
A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster _ with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin. 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., 1 juv. (boy). 5 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 
Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine 
for delightful entertainment without the need for elaborate production. One set, 
6 m., 5 f. 5/- 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving gv sincere play, by the author of The Holly and the Ivy, requiring 
only one set, 1 m., 4 f. 5 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 
This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 


preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing ¥ ie the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 5/- 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 


From Jane Austen’s novel with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production. 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6/- 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
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AND ALL BOOKSELLERS | 

















amateur and professional, 


THREE ACTS. SINGLE INTERIOR SETS. 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.”’ 


“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION.” 


**THE FEMININE TOUCH.” Comedy .. 


“ISN’T LIFE DULL.’’? Comedy Thriller ae 
Or can be played with 


“LEAP IN THE DARK.” Comedy Thriller. 
Also other titles. 
FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1/1/— to £4/4/-. 


BOOKS: Complete with Production Notes, 3/6 (postage 3d. extra) or 
on 14 days’ reading-loan for Sd. stamps. 


9, weVilfved 


Plays by Wilfved 


Over 17,000 performances in British Isles, U.S.A., Canada, South Africa, 


Comedy Mystery 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS.” Comedy-farce .. 


Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 


Massey 


overseas radio networks. 


Drama 


hAWWA RUS 
YUADAUA WES 


Massey 




















NOW RELEASED 


For Amateurs, after successful No. | Tour 
starring Lana Morris and Irene Handl, 


FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will I do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage | set, 4m., 4f. 





“A Midsummer Night’s Scream,”—Daily Mail. 


“Laugh? This will make you roll.” 
—Nottingham Journal 


“Fantastically funny comedy—goes from triumph 
to triumph.”"—Nottingham News. 





All enquiries to: 


VINCENT SHAW 


40 RUPERT STREET, W.I 
GER. 1135 





The 


1.0-A.P.T. | 1.0-A.P.T. 
International 


One-Act Play Theatre 


(One-act Play Agents and Distributors) 


Festival Suggestions 
FEAR NO MORE 6m. 3f. Drama 
(Fifteenth century Italian) 
... my grateful thanks to your staff for their patient 
help and bringing this magnificent piece of theatre 
to my notice ...a Festival must... (Producer) 


HAPPINESS MY GOAL 7m. 4f. 
(An experiment in biography) 
By Norman Holland 
THE VIPER 2m. 4f. 


(French Revolution) 
Recommended new acceptances :— 
The Houses of Parliament 
2m. 4f. Farce 
Reported Missing 3m. 3f. Drama 
Air On The G String Im. 5f. Drama 


Plays price 2/— each or available under 
our unique and prompt Hire Service. 
Full details and synopses of latest 
acceptances free. New 12th Edition 
catalogue of 500 well-chosen plays 9d. 


254 ALEXANDRA PARK RD. 














LONDON, N.22 
1.0-A.P.T. | 1.0-A.P.T. 

















SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 





[RVING THEATRE, Leicester Square (WHI 8657), 
available to Dramatic Societies, Managements, 
Authors, for Productions. 


YPEWRITING. Manuscripts of all kinds typed, 

with carbon copies. 1/9 per 1,000 words, 3d. extra 
for carbon. All work kept strictly confidential. Apply, 
Miss D. Mallinson, 3 Stainfield Court, 12 Cantelupe Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 








PRODUCER, ex-repertory and Old Vic actor, offers 
help in Production, Stage Lighting, especially 
lighting on well-equipped stage. London area.—Box 515. 





S CANVAS 72 in. and Cloths any size (New). Quick 
* Service. Samples. Cash. Est. 36 years.—Barker, 
16 North Street, Worthing. 


MRS. JOLLY 


Tem. 5588. Fre. 8640. 





will type it for you. 26 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 

















STAGE CURTAINS 


at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, 
London, E.17. Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 


A NEW NATIVITY PLAY 











FALKLAND L. CARY 


A New Comedy for 
Nine Women 


‘“‘LIVE AND LET LOVE”’ 


“That rare thing—a really funny all- 
women comedy.”’—Daily Mail. 


A New Drama for Nine Women. 


“THE OWNER OF 
REDFIELDS’”’ 


“‘A perfect choice. Tense drama relieved 
by laughter.”"—Brighton Argus. 
e 
Reading scripts on application to: 
BOX 562, DRAMA, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 





“The Road to Bethlehem”. Cast 8 or 12. wg 1 ee. ey aoe 
Donald Cashfield, 33 Parkhill Road, N.W.3. available. 
PRI 6097. 








N. J. FISHLOCK’S 
NEW COMEDY THRILLER 


THE GUW’NOR 


(One simple set; 8 character parts— 
4 m., 4f.) 


Is now enjoying steady success in 
various parts of the country. 


PRESS COMMENT: ‘‘An entertaining and 
engaging play . . . full of tension and 
excitement should have much 
success . . . original presentation... 
humour derived from character .. . 
entirely novel method of executing 
murder.” 


For reading script on loan send 6d. stamps 
to:— 


N. J. FISHLOCK 
86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 

















EVANS PLAYS 


Latest additions :— 
JOB FOR THE BOY 
4m., 3f. Dennis Driscoll 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 
3m., 3f. Wm. Douglas Home 
DEAR MURDERER 
5m., 3f. St. John L. Clowes 
TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5m., 6f. Maurice McLoughlin 
ANGELS IN LOVE 
5m., 4f. Hugh Mills 
I AM A CAMERA 
3m., 4f. John Van Druten 
A QUESTION OF FACT 
5m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 
4m., 5f. Felicity Douglas 
Any title 5/— net plus 4d. postage 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., W.C.1 
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If you are UNINSURED your society 
may find itself in the position of this 
advertisement 

















Art Director: MOLLY McARTHUR 
[so Director: JEAN SUGDEN 
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THEATRE SCHOOL 


Registered Office: 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford 
Telephone: 21390 


* 


Presidents: 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Patrons: 

SIR LEWIS CASSON 
J. ARTHUR RANK 
MICHAEL MacOWAN 
DAME EDITH EVANS 


* 
Director: ESME CHURCH 








The OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Situated in a lively centre of Cultural 
and Theatrical activities offers a com- 
prehensive Stage Training Course in 
which a special study is made of the 
individual development of each student 
and where private coaching is also 
available for Auditions and Examina- 
tions. 

@ Fully qualified staff 

@ Professional producers 

@ Recognised Acting Certificate 
The students receive valuable help from 
the Oxford Playhouse and in addition 
to the School productions have excellent 
acting opportunities of gaining audience 
reaction by appearing frequently in 
University plays, etc. 


For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary, 
28 Wellington Square, Oxford 





























NORTHERN 
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IRENE MAWER 


announces that 
she will in future be associated with 
THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH TRAINING AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


* 
Personal address until February, 1955: 


26 Montpellier Spa Rd., Cheltenham. 
Phone 53671. 
* 
Particulars of Students’ Training for Stage 
or Teaching: 
The Birmingham School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, 
45 Church Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 
Phone: Edgbaston 3424. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1955 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
February 5th and 6th 


NINTH FULL-TIME COURSE 
FOR 
INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR DRAMA 
April 12th to June 17th 


Both Courses held in B.D.L. Practice Theatre 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1! 
PROSPECTUSES NOW READY 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 1955. Prospectus 
ready early in 1955. Copies will be sent to 


all from whom applications are received. 


Enquiries to: B.D.L. Training Department, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 

















NORTH-WEST SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA LTD. 


32 ROE LANE, SOUTHPORT 
Directors: 
CHRISTABEL _BURNISTON 
and JocELYN BELL 


EASTER WEEK-END HOLIDAY 
Course for members of dramatic 
societies, producers, : tc. The produc- 
tion of poetic drama with practical 
sessions on dialogue, choral-speaking, 
costume and decor. Guest lecturers: 


Producer: FRED Kay 
Designer: MILBROWN 


ONE-DAY SCHOOL on Voice, Speech, 
etc., April 3rd/55. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Aug. 6th/55. 

Illustrated prospectus, giving details of 
full-time training, part-time training and 
programmes of Courses sent on request. 








CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 


Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 




















THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
. 

One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 


Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 





Entrance tests beng held now 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) for September 1955 














The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.!| (Lomdom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.8.€.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.8.8., HON.LL.D.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.vaTT.; Cecil Hunt. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE nen eee Lessons 


VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lesso: 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE—A Speciality 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 
(h.Id in London and in 60 Provincial Centr s) 
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: HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
A D I R E Cc T oO R ¥ (Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 


f HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
a Principal: Miss E. R. Lrowetu 


DRAMA ADJUDICATORS| | “HOS. c= =.4.%55 


grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. 


: 2.3 The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
Copies of the 1954-5 ep Steed be and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
obtained by Festival Secretaries the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 

levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 

Hon. Secretary : special facilities for Languages. Full comprehensive 

oo is — for - — goto years = all 

ranches o rama and Stage Technique, Verse 

GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Fencing. All recognised 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. Examinations. Four Scholarships are awarded each 


year, 2 Drama, | Ballet, 1 Music. 


Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 
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Cerporation of London 





THE 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PrinciPar: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.s.2., HON. B.A.M., F.0.8.M. 
FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


Speaking Sod Musical Pe nein ia'salsien whoetams private 
2 ition to 
lessons, which oe ti ; 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, Leadon, N.W.1 
Tustituted 1822, Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 

THE 


M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M, 





year. 
and 
Easter, 


Diploma 
Examinations for the Ho 2 ewe in 
Drama and Mime are during 
and Christmas vacations, 
het aba Sindy ee SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from GURNEY PARROTT, 
Secretary. 


o* 














THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


Cw eee 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Exizasern THe Queen MoTHer 
Principa' : ‘ 
Henry Havercar Director: 
M.A, (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) Coun CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 

The curriculum —— classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, —. Dancing, 


of students may be ted for 
= eon 8 oot tag y be presen 
DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
‘(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of- three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St George's Place, Ginegow, C2 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREemantie 2958) 

















oO 


FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


COLOUR 
MEDIUM 


FURSINE _ GELATINE 


(NON-FLAM) 








SHEETS 54” x 24” x -010 SHEETS 17$" x 22” x -005 
PRICE 10/- EACH PRICE 2/6 EACH 


Available by return of post—send for free colour book 





We are manufacturers of Stage Lighting and 
Control Equipment—Footlights, Floodlights, 
Battens, Switchboards, Dimmers, Curtain 
Controls and Tracks, etc., and our illustrated 
yr Catalogue will be sent you on application 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM : 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED 8Y THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.}, snd 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO, LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HOODESDON, HERTS. 











